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Tuey Fry ToceTHer 


AT HIGH ALTITUDES —six or seven miles up—oxygen 
and men must fly together. With oxygen, a plane’s crew 
can live for hours at great heights. 

To help guarantee safety, flying oxygen must be es- 
pecially dry. There must not be even so much as a tiny 
drop of moisture present to freeze and cut off the life- 
giving supply of oxygen. 

Medical knowledge of oxygen was established long 
before high-altitude flying became so important. 
Through scientific research, physicians had found how 
much oxygen the body needs and what happens when 
there isn’t enough. They found at what altitudes sup- 
plementary oxygen becomes necessary and how to ad- 
minister it. 

Co-operating with these scientists, THE LINDE AIR 
Propucts Company did much to encourage these 
investigations. Long before the war, this UCC Unit 
had so mastered the techniques of oxygen production 
that even its oxygen for industry met the established 
requirements of purity for human consumption. 


Today, this medical and engineering knowledge of 
oxygen is giving all our fighters a better chance of com- 
ing home. Oxygen also is being used for treating pneu- 
monia—and for shock due to wounds, burns, injuries, 
or following surgery. i 
Military and civilian physicians are invited to send for“ Oxygen Therapy News” 
F-SB, which is published periodically to make available information on signifi- 


cant reports in current medical literature concerning the therapeutic use of 
oxygen. There is no obligation. 


BAIL-OUT OXYGEN CYLINDER. 


Cylinder 


and tie-on pocket. 


@ 


Oxygen carried here. 


Oxygen breathed _ 
through ‘‘pipe-stem.” 


Recharging a plane’s oxygen system 
from cylinders, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [[qg New York 17, N.Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


CHEMICALS 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products. Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 








Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


“Getting your ducks in a row” is a bit of business ver- 
(macular, as you know, which means organizing the 
situation so you can go through it efficiently . . . That 
is not the meaning of the four young ducks above . . . 
You will note they are as similar as four 155-mm. shells. 
We use these similes to say that the copies you roll off the 
Mimeograph duplicator are just as similar, whether they’re 
ordering an advance in the South Pacific, or furnishing the 
structural specifications of a “Flying Fortress” cannon, or 
instructions to a corps of civilian workers ...It saves people 
when you need them . . . It saves time when time’s the essence 
, 


. .. Sometimes it can even save the day. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago - THE Mimeocrapu Company, Lrp., Toronto. 


( 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. corrmant 1946, 4. #. 01k company 

































Mean Better Post-War Living 


Whiting improvements in electric furnaces, ex- 
emplified by the Hydro-Arc Furnace above, now 
make it possible to produce high grade alloy steels 
of more uniform quality at lower cost. This has 
led to the extensive adoption of this furnace for 
war industries... permitting greater economy and 
speed in the production of war equipment requir- 
ing the most exacting standards. 


After the war, these same furnaces will be turned 
toward the production of highest quality parts for 
automobiles, airplanes, and thousands of other 
items which are used in everyday life. Whiting 







CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


for FOUNDRIES METALWORKING Al 
CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE 3 


EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES 





Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Ill. 





' The Cover—May 28 is the Di- 
onne quintuplets’ tenth birthday. 
The photo shows the world’s most 
famous five watching a young 
visitor who lies on a sofa in the 
living room of their new home. 

Yvonne arranges his sweater. Be- 

hind her stand Cécile, Annette, 

Emilie, and Marie. For a photo- 

graphic report on the quints, see 

page 50. (Copyright King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Inc., all rights 
reserved ) 
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sabe dict me a 


The Count Protests 


I was deeply shocked to see in the May 1 
issue of NEWSWEEK a most undignified pic- 
ture of a party who claimed to be a descend- 
ant of Lafayette. 

I protest, on behalf of my honorable 
family and illustrious father, the Senator of 
France, Marquis Pierre de Chambrun, head 
of Lafayette’s descendants, against this claim 
which does not give much credit to one fine 
Lafayette. This party is not a direct descent- 
ant of Lafayette because this family is very 
well known to my father. You may consider 
that my own father of all the Senators of 
France. was ‘most courageous in alone refus- 
ing collaboration with Hitler. 


JEAN DE CHAMBRUN 








New York City 


Count de Chambrun, whose father was 
the only French senator at Vichy in 1940 to 
vote against dissolving French democracy, 
refers to Lois de Lafayette Washburn, now 
a in Washington for sedition (see page 
31 


Shellac 
As counsel for most of the members of the 


Poon? 


"Shellac Importing Trade and of the Bleached 


Shellac Manufacturing Industry of the United 
States, I write to you to correct your ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the present shel- 
lac situation in this country. 

In the May 1 issue of NEWSWEEK, you 
stated that the Shellac Industry’s objections 
to the removal by the War Production 
of controls over the distribution of shellac 
were based upon the fear that holders of 
high-grade shellac will now have to take a 





7th COLUMN TRAGEDY ON MAIN STREET 


You can’t see the worst things in 
this picture . . . the grief of a be- 
reaved family ... the stab-in-the- 
back to the war effort. 

Every smash-up like this inter- 
ests Berlin and Tokyo. Not because 
they pity those who are hurt or 
killed. But because they remember 
that our wartime transportation de- 
pends heavily on private cars... 
that 2,500,000 of them are being 
scrapped every year .. . that 
every automobile becomes more 
precious every day to its owner 
and to his country. 

Isn’t it time to quit being com-. 
placent about our shameful rec- 
ord of wartime automobile acci- 
dents? Isn’t it time to get fight- 
ing mad about the 7th Column 


of Carelessness which causes need- 
less destruction and loss of life on 
the highway? : 
Even if your country could afford 
these losses, you can’t afford to 
drive carelessly, especially if your 
car is uninsured. Awards in damage 
suits are increasing. Without in- 
surance, you risk the loss of your 


home, your savings and your War 
Bonds. 

For your country’s sake .. . for 
your own peace of mind, take these 
two steps now. Resolve to drive 
defensively ... anticipating the 
foolish actions of others. Then be 
sure that you are thoroughly pro- 
tected by insurance, in a company 

which is able and willing to look 

out for your interests. © 
Send today for your free copy 
of a new booklet which tells how 
to protect yourself and your 
family from accidents ... how 
to “Smash the 7th Column — 
by driving, working and living 
safely.” Write Liberty Mutual, 
175 Berkeley St., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory... you avoid 
* fear and pain and loss... you help reduce the cost of automobile, liability, * 
and fire insurance . . . you gain security for yourself and your family. 











WHEN YOU'RE APPALLED by a full calendar plus a deskful 


of paperwork = 
A=, 


nes, 








start talking your work away ...and your secretary 


is protecting you from all but important telephone 





that deskful melts away like an ice cube on a hot 
\ - 
“OV 
Summer day = and you know that mistakes and alibis 


are eliminated, because all your instructions and de- 


« 


cisions are on record... Eureka! Mr. Vice President 


ee that's 





Execucasting is a convenient, one-word description of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
The desk (or hand) microphone is your Control Center for executive action. A pre-war 
development, it has had intensive and highly satisfactory wartime use by Government 
and industry. It is now available for essential uses. Write for our new free booklet. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





NOTE: Standard Dictaphone 


DICTAPHONE clecrondc empliestion ‘ond 


telephone recording, are cur- 
S Z . > rently being produced and 
< offer outstanding value for 

general office dictation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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loss because less expensive varieties are now 
available for general use. Such are emphati- 
cally not the facts. There are no substantial 
holders of the high grades of shellac; there 
are not adequate quantities of desired grades 
available for general use and the Shellac 
Industry’s objections to the War Production 
Board’s revocation of, Shellac Conservation 
Order M-10 were not based upon a desire 
to protect anyone’s pocketbook. 


HersBert M. Simon 
New York City 


WPB’s April allocations of high-grade 
shellac compared favorably with average 
peacetime monthly imports. WPB reported 
April 7 “. . . all military and essential civilian 
requirements for bleached shellac [a “de- 
sired” grade] have been met.” 

Alas 

Anyone who can paint, portray, exhibit, 
publicize, or in any way hold up such atroci- 
ties as those two pictures of the Crucifixion 








in your April 24 number (pages 90 and 91 ) 
for public gaze should be hanged, drawn, 
quartered, and scattered to the sharks. Com- 
pared with the Beauty of the whisky, etc., 
advertisements, it is a sign of the depths of 
— Religion has come to. 

Alas. 


Mrs. J. B. Foster 
Glendale, Calif. 
Bronx Communists 
In an article in Newsweek April 10 en- 
titled “ALP Split” you mention an over- 
whelming left-wing majority in an alleged 
“Communist cooperative housing develop- 
ment.” Where, if I may ask, is this housing 
development located in your so-called “one 
Bronx district”? I would very much appreci- 
ate its exact location, if possible. I’m skepti- 


cal as I am a Bronx resident and have never 
heard of it before. 


Pvr. ABRAHAM MATZA 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky. 


In the Sixth Assembly District of the 
Bronx are the Workers’ Colony Cooperative 
Houses, covering two full blocks at numbers 
2700 and 2800 Bronx Park East. The two 
houses contain 700 apartments, were origi- 
nated by a Communist group, and went into 


receivership in 1929. Of the 5,000 present . 


residents, roughly one quarter are Commu- 
nist sympathizers and one half are members 
of the party. 











Cutting the cost of victory 


How much will victory cost? No one 
dares hazard a guess, but of this you 
can be sure — every day, every hour, 
every minute by which this war can 
be shortened will aid in reducing its 
cost by millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of lives. 


Boeing is helping reduce the cost of 
war by producing more Flying For- 
tresses than was ever thought possible 
— bombers that are blasting the enemy 
out of his strongholds, sapping his 
will to fight, Boeing’s total production 
of Flying Fortresses in 1943 was almost 
twice as great as in 1942. 


Furthermore, on each of the four 
contracts since Pearl Harbor, the price 
quotation to the government has been 
substantially lowered. Yet the Boeing 
Flying Fortress is now a better airplane 
than ever —constantly improved to 
meet changing combat needs. 


How has. it been done? By the 
Boeing system of utilizing every man, 
every machine, every bit of space to 
the highest capacity; by introducing 
production shortcuts, advancements in 
tool design, and new manufacturing 
methods. For the year 1943, Boeing 
production ranked highest of all air- 


Buy War Bonds = to Have and to Hold 


craft builders in pounds of completed 
airplanes per square foot of floor area, 
and pounds of airplane per man-hour. 

Boeing’s complete engineering and 
production information has also been 
made available to the Douglas and 
Lockheed companies so that even more 
Boeing Flying Fortresses can be pro- 
duced by these additional facilities. 


When Victory is won, peacetime 
products will again have the benefit of 
Boeing skills in research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing. You can 
be certain of this... if it's “Built by 
Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
e 








et AN * Qu as 
OLD-WORLD 
TASTE 


you can now enjoy 





The Bouquet of 
Old Holland” 


The formula for Van Merritt Beer 
comes from Holland—and is faith- 
fully followed here in America (at 
Burlington, Wisconsin), to give Van 
Merritt its distinctive “continental” 
flavor and bouquet. Brewed from 
choicest ingredients, including fa- 
mous Wisconsin artesian well water, | 
Enjoy and serve Van Merritt Beer. 
No imported beer ever tasted better! 


Sole U, S. Agents 





Sellers Company, Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Birthday: The Virginia-born Viscount- 
Ess Astor, first woman member of the 
British Parliament, was 65 on May 19. 
Lady Astor is in her 25th year as rep- 
resentative of constituents in Plymouth. 





Associated Press 


Goddard and Meredith 


Marriages: At Tiajuana, Mexico, Paut- 
ETTE DDARD, film star recently re- 
turned from the China-Burma-India bat- 
tle area, was married to Cart. BuRGEsS 
MEREDITH, formerly of the movies ‘but 
now of the Army Air Forces and just re- 
turned from London. It was the third 
marriage for both. 

Lr. Henry E. Huntincton, grandson 
of the late railroad executive who found- 
ed the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery in California, married MarTHA Ovt- 
LAW, a former New York model, in San 
Gabriel, Calif., May 17. 

Ann Conio, strip teaser, revealed in 
Hollywood May 19 that she had been 
secretly married since April 8 to RoBERT 
WILLiaMs, vaudeville actor. 


Ace Back: Maj. Wacker M. Maunur- 
IN, 21-plane ace in the European theater 
who was shot down over France on March 


27, informed his mother in Fort Wayne, , f 
Ind., that he had made his way safely | 


back to England. 


Deweyditty: The New York County Re- 
publican Committee offered an anony- 
mous campaign song for Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, to the tune of Yankee Doodle: 


Oh, Tom E. Dewey came to townl 
A-riding on.a pony! 

He busted gangs and jailed the mobs! 
And cleared out every phony! 


Oh, Tom E. Dewey keep it up, 
You’re swinging sharp and handy! 
The White House is your home next year! 
Our Yankee Dewey Dandy. 


Awards: The American Academy of Arts 
and Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, in their annual joint 
ceremonial in New York on May 19, be- 
stowed the institute’s gold medal for fic- 
tion on WiLLa CaTHER, author of “Death 
Comes for the Archbishop”; the acad- 
emy’s award of merit medal for fiction on 
THEODORE DREIsER, author of “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy.” 


Suit: James J. LauGHLIN, the attorney 
who was fined $150 for contempt of court 
in the current Washington sedition trial, 


filed suit in the U.S. District Court in 
Washington on Monday, May 22, against 
Drew Pearson, Blue Network newscaster, 
for $1,000,000. He charged that Pearson 
said in his Sunday broadcast that Laugh- 
lin “would shortly be charged or indicted 
for conspiring with certain criminals.” 


Claimant: Wayye Lonercan, the RCAF 
aircraftsman who strangled and bludg- 
eoned his wife to death in New York on 
Oct. 24, 1943, filed a claim from Sing 
2g 3 prison May 16 asking for one-third 
of her $7,000,000 fortune. He is now 
serving a sentence of 35 years to life. 


Conversion: LEw Ayres, former Holly- 
wood movie star (“Dr. Kildare”), turned 
up at the Hollandia beachhead on New 
Guinea as a chaplain’s helper. A con- 
scientious objector, he was inducted into 
the Army for noncombatant medical serv- 
ice and went overseas as a staff sergeant. 
Later he was voluntarily “busted” to the 
rank of private to become a chaplain’s 
assistant. Last week he told a newspaper- 
man: “I never intend to go back to pic- 
tures. I want to continue this work, God 
willing.” He said he planned to enter a 
seminary when the war is over and take 
a Congregationalist pulpit. 


Duet: In the Bronx children’s zoo, 6 
year-old Gordon Gaynor sat down one 





international 
Kinkajou, boy, and cones 


hot day last week to enjoy an ice-cream 
cone and he was joined on the bench by 
a Kinkajou or Honey Bear—also with cone. 


Departure: Raymonp RusicaM, 51, 
chairman of the Young & Rubicam adver- 
tising agency which he co-founded in 
1923, will retire as of July 1 to “devote 
some of the good years” of his life to 
writing. 


Foliage: Ernest Hemincway, resplend- 
ent in a bushy beard, arrived in London 








MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE, big name in power machines, developed the Army’s G T X “jeep” — descendant of 
General Zizka’s 1420 “Wagenburg.” All G T X “jeeps” are “broken in” with Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


| Just what the General ordered o 


Mobility plus firepower—vital to successful military 
action—were first effectively combined in General Jan 
Zizka’s “Wagenburg.” This crude peasant cart with 
artillery mounted on it was the 15th Century “blitz- 
krieg” weapon. In the Hussite Wars it turned defeat 
into victory for freedom-loving Czech peasants and 
their ingenious General. 


Minneapolis-Moline’s G T X “Jeep” not only gives mo- 
bility to 155-mm. howitzers—it enables these “heavies” 
to keep right up with advance troops. A truck-tractor, 
machine-gun armed—the G T X pulls 5-ton howitzers 
at 50.mph on level ground, 20 mph on rough terrain 
... fords streams 8 feet deep and crashes down trees 
28 inches in circumference! i 
Shell contributes to the production of Minneapolis- 
Moline’s G T X “Jeep” by supplying all run-in lubri- 
cants used to “break in” G T X engines . . . all crank- 
case and transmission oils for G T X engines when they 


leave the factory . . . plus the rust-preventive lubri- 
cating oil used in the majority of MM’s big hydraulic 
factory machines—where successful operation depends 
almost entirely on the lubricant. 


Yesterday’s solution seldom good enough! Proper 
lubrication is vital in industry’s all-out production for 
Victory. At the “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s re- 
search laboratories, lubricants are constantly being 
improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these 
improvements in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your plant get the bene- 
fibof all that’s néw in lubrica- 
tion. Call the Shell Lubrica- 


tion Engineer. : 


First oil refinery to , 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 


Leavers tt War Provucrion RELY ON 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
















All Clear! 


Art treasures are coming out of 
hiding as the threat of bombing 
disappears. 


But peace-time hazards, which 
have destroyed more works of 
art than war, still threaten. 


If you own valuable paintings, 
etchings, tapestries, statuary or 
other art objects, we have a 
policy specially designed to pro- 
tect you from loss. Fine Arts In- 
surance provides broad protec- 
tion for the individual collector 
or museum. 


Let us send you full information 
on this coverage, together with 
the name of nearest Fidelity. 
Phenix agent or broker. . 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M, CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN ~ 
President Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. ¢ THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. ¢ NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 
MARYLAND [IN RAN © AMERICAN EAGLS FR s} RANCE © FIRST AMERIC 


which includes the following companies 






NN FIRE INSURANCE Oo 
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last week to cover 
the invasion — for 
which he had condi- 
tioned himself b 
boxing. He’s stuc 
with the beard until 
he comes home, for 
it’s ye —_ 
mark on passport 
and credentials. 


Deaths: Dr. LEON 
Kostowsk1, 52, Pre- 
mier of Poland in 
1935, former pro- 
fessor of ancient his- 
tory at Lwéw Uni- 
versity. As a Polish 
statesman he had fa- 
vored cordial rela- 
tions with the Ger- 
mans. He died in 


International 


Berlin May 11 from 

Hemingway _ injuries received dur- 
reached London _ ing an Allied air raid. 
with beard Jacosus at ee 

e 


famous Jonker Diamond, on a farm in 
the Transvaal, in South Africa. His dia- 
mond, found in 1934, weighed 726.2 
carats, was the fourth largest ever mined, 
and sold for more than 000. (The 
three diamonds larger than the Jonker 
are: the Cullinan, 3,025 carats; the Ex- 
celsior, 969.5 carats; and the Vargas, 
726.6 carats. ) 

METROPOLITAN SERGEI, 77, patriarch 
of Moscow and head of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, in Moscow, May 15 (see 
page 77). 

Georce Ape, 78, humorist, play- 
wright, and creator of the unique “Fables 
in, Slang, in Brook, Ind., May 16 (see 
page 88). 

FREDERICK Faust, 51, pulp and sce- 
nario writer, author of the “Dr. Kildare” 
series, and Italian war correspondent for 
Harper's magazine; killed in the Allied 
offensive, May 11. 


Alone: The drowned body of Vatsa 
Matrnal, the wealthy and attractive 
student from Bombay, India, who disap- 
peared from Columbia University’s In- 
ternational House at 4:30 a.m. March 20 
(NewsweEex, April 17), was found float- 
ing in the Hudson River off Yonkers on 
May 17. Police and peru. , 
FBI agents had no 
clue as to whether the 
death was murder, 
suicide, or accident. 
The theory was that 
she had committed 
suicide over an un- 
happy love affair; it 
was saqportad by a 
penciled verse found ~ ‘Acme 
inserted in her diary: | Valsa Matthai 

Night comes and I am alone, 

‘I wait for the light and 
Again I am alone. 
Why must I be alone? 













““Pardon me, but is this theater 


Air Conditioned?’’ 


Sensible fellow! Super-colossal attractions may lure him 
to the box office, but they quickly lose their appeal if he 
knows he’s going to swelter inside. 

Nor does he care for damp, clammy cold . . . too cold. 
He wants real air conditioning . . . and good air condi- 
tioning. Today’s public has a right to expect what up- 
to-date General Electric Air Conditioning can give... 
fresh, clean, cool, comfortable air, with BOTH tempera- 
ture and humidity properly balanced and maintained for 
maximum comfort. 

Of course, no theater can get new G-E Air Condition- 
ing today. As fast as we can produce air conditioning 


and refrigeration equipment, it is being rushed into war 
service. But after Victory, even finer G-E Air Condition- 
ing—compact, flexible, highly efficient—will be avail- 
able for theaters . . . and for stores, restaurants and 
offices, too! 


All these improvements are definitely on the way for 
peacetime users of air conditioning—because they’re 
already here in wartime applications! 


4 SGT WAR CONDE 4x 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Divisions, Section 4875, Bloomfield, N. J. 


e 


shin Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


~N 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ~ E ALL- GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 p. m., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p. m., EWT, CBS 





FIRST LINE OF | 
FIGHTING STEEL 


Batteries of open-hearth furnaces in the steel mills 
of America produce most of the steel for the 
attack. For the open-hearths are the first line of steel 
production — and steel is the spearhead of invasion. 

New skills and new methods in open-hearth oper- 
ation contribute to the record-breaking steel pro- 
duction that arms our men and our allies and affords 
protection to their lives as well. 

This greater open-hearth tonnage of new carbon 
steels, with properties approaching the alloys, holds 
high promise for peace-time application in great 
abundance that will enrich life and enlarge daily living. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN (fil 
STEEL CORPORATION Elli! 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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PRON AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON WACPHERSON, AT sel OTIS WORKS 


“a 


THE OPEN HEARTHS | 


Bigger than 8-room house, a modern open 
hearth steel furnace, enclosed in silica brick, 
produces 150 to 200 tons of molten steel 
every 10 to 12 hours, The furnace is first 
charged with limestone, then strap iron, 
eventually pig iron or molten iron, and other 
ingredients. For hours the “bath” melts, 
bubbling and boiling at temperatures up to 
3,000°F., is worked, watched and tested by 
skilled crews, vigilant to maintain control of 
quality. 

Samples of the steel bath are taken at inter- 
vals and laboratory tested to make sure analy- 
sis of the steel is correct for the job it is to 
perform—perhaps on a tar away battle front. 
Experienced open-hearth melters and help- 
ers, by merely looking at a fractured steel 
sample, can judge carbon content to within 
2/100 of 1%, In this they are now assisted 
by a magnetic device in a small box which 
reveals carbon content on a dial. This is the 
“Carbanalyzer,” a J&L invention. 


Through tap hole in rear wall the “heat” of 
molten metal is drawn off into great ladles 
in pits below. As these are filled, protectively 
garbed skilled workmen on the tapping plat- 
forms amidst heat and sparks, throw in 
measured quantities of manganese, silicon and 
other final modifying ingredients (see illus- 
tration) to obtain exact analysis ofsteel desired. 


Wispy vapors tinted lavender, chartreuse, 
pink, blue, yellow, arise as the fiery stream 
of steel gurgles and splashes until ladle is full, 
and steel sparks shower about, popping and 
bouncing as they hit the ground. Overhead 
crane now picks up the sputtering brimful 
ladle and bears it away to fill the rows of ingot 
molds standing close by on low-built buggies 
(small flatcars). 

Greatest steel producers of all time, open 
hearth furnaces, from which streamed last 
year in the U. S. 78,625,857 tons of steel 
ingots, were invented by Charles William 
Siemens, of Hanover, Germany, who became 
citizen of England to obtain protection of its 
patent laws. He patented his furnace in 1861 
and perfected it in 1867, a dozen years after 
Henry Bessemer’s process had revolutionized 
steel making. 

Two brothers in France, Emil and Pierre 
Martin, experimenting in the 60’s to further 
improve steel-making methods, utilized a 
Siemens furnace to produce steel by melting 
scrap iron in bath of molten pig iron, This 
became known as the Siemens-Martin proc- 
ess; is substantially the process used today, 

A Cleveland ironmaster, Charles A. Otis, 
founder of Otis Steel Co., in association with 
Samuel F, Wellman, engineer, of New York, 
in 1873 built first complete steel works in 
U. S. planned exclusively for production of 
steel by the acid open hearth process, In 1880 
Wellman built for Otis first basic open hearth 
steel furnace in U. S. (Basic differs from acid 
process.) Otis Works, Cleveland is now one 
of Jones & Laughlin’s big steel plants—others 
are in Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa, 
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MOND. 
*At the Fighting Fronts 


For Your Information .. . 


* 





ae 





e feel a kinship to 

the USO entertain- 

ers who travel to the war 
fronts these days be- 
cause. NEwswEEKX itself, 
through its special serv- 
ice editions, goes out to 
= our men in action each 

Keenan Wynn week to supply them 
with one more close 

link with home—the fresh news they so 
eagerly desire. Occasionally the close- 





ness of our ties to even the most remote 
battle stations is brought to us by some 
small dramatic incident. 


The latest of these came to us 
from a USO entertainer, Keenan Wynn 
(son of Ed Wynn), when he appeared on 
the Kraft Music Hall program last week 
as Bing Crosby’s guest. Wynn, just back 
from a 38,000-mile tour over the Hima- 
layas in the China, India and Burma 
theater, had departed immediately upon 


~ 


completion of his part in the film “See 


- Here, Private Hargrove.” Since it was his 


first featured role he was concerned about 
the film’s reception, but once in the Far 
East he could find no American newspa- 
pers less than several months old. | 


Then one day as he entertained 
the GI’s at a post deep in the Burmese 
jungle, a plane circled low overhead to 
drop supplies, including a bundle of 
NEwsweEEk’s Battle Baby only one week 
behind United States newsstands. By a 
small miracle it was the issue containing 


a review of the New York opening of his 
picture. Wynn went berserk. (Note: He 
received a very complimentary notice.) 
According to an eyewitness report, he 
showed the magazine to every soldier in 
the area. 


The incident serves to dramatize 
the meaning of fresh news from home to 
boys on many remote battlefronts. The 
GI’s who shared those copies with Wynn 
found in them perhaps an even deeper 
satisfaction—a link with home during long 
months of fighting. 


Paulette Goddard was in the com- 
pany making the Far Eastern tour with 
Wynn—and we have been told that there 
was only one thing that topped her pop- 
ularity with the men out there—mail call. 
Your letters hold first place in your service- 
man’s heart. NEWSWEEK does not pretend 
to compete with them, or with Paulette 
Goddard, but we have been constantly 
assured that we rate not far behind. Yours 
is the No. 1 job, and we are sure that you 
are doing your part. The USO and our six 
service editions are doing theirs. 
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ands across the sky 


ROM the skillful hands of our 

craftsmen to the welcoming 
hands of airplane pilots, three 
amazing instruments are now 
flowing steadily and in volume. 


These are the gyro-horizon, the 
directional gyro, and the remote 
indicating compass. The first two 
were designed by Sperry, and are 
built by Sperry and Fisher Body. 
The latter was designed by Bendix, 


and is built by Bendix and Fisher 
Body. 


DIviston 


To meet their specifications, in 
the volume required, was a chal- 
lenge to Fisher technicians. 


But true craftsmanship knows no 
limits. And the extreme precision 
demanded in the manufacture of 
these instruments was but an ex- 
tension of notably accurate work 
done on bombers, gun-breech 
housings, tanks, anti-aircraft guns, 
and other armament. 


We have learned to bank on 
craftsmanship—to depend on 


O F 


CORE a) Sn 0 Ge, 


The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,” with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


it. And any time our fighting men 
need a technical plus to put them 
in the clear, we'll burn the lights 
every night till they get it. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


MOTO R S 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


sooror <P 


Capital Straws 





ry 

l he fight of the states to keep control 
of unemployment insurance may _post- 
pone Congressional action on benefits for 
war workers demobilized from arms in- 
dustries . . . Secretary Hull, in discussing 
Bolivian recognition, is answering his ad- 
visers with the very arguments which 
were used against him just after the revo- 
lution when they were urging a firm hand 
toward the junta . . . The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee will soon take 
up revision of radio legislation, but it’s 
doubtful Congress will get anywhere on 
the subject . . . It’s generally conceded 
that Comptroller General Warren has lost 
his fight to play a major role in the settle- 
ment of terminated war contracté. 


Italian Junta Success 


Washington officials are privately 
pleased with the newly created coalition 
junta of the Badoglio government. Polit- 
ical disturbances have almost disap- 
peared and the government is quietly 
ridding itself of the Fascisti, who slipped 
in after the Allied post-invasion purge. 
They anticipate that the improved situ- 
ation will eliminate many behind-the- 
line problems during the current offen- 
sive. Additional political progress will be 
made with the early reopening of a U. S. 
consulate in Naples. Incidentally, look 
for the activities of the Italian advisory 
council to liven up when the U.S. dele- 
gate, Alexander Kirk, arrives at his post. 


Army-Navy Lines 

The Navy intends to continue its 30- 
year-old order banning alcoholic bever- 
ages aboard ship despite Admiral Hew- 
itts published statement favoring beer for 
men not receiving regular shore leave . . . 
Amy cooks are devising new recipes to 
popularize spinach, carrots, turnips, and 
parsnips with GI’s . . . Some Army pilots 
are flying beer into battle areas in the 
belly tanks of combat planes. 


Restoring Civil AirJines 
Plans are already under way to elimi- 
nate all commercial airlines from the trans- 
portation of Army supplies and personnel 
et ee ee : be an- 
oun ublicly within 90 days. The 
Army will do its own carrying. Some 


planes have already been turned back 
and more will be soon, resulting in some 
easing of the commercial transport 
squeeze (see page 18). Overseas routes 
now maiftained by the domestic [ines 
will continue to operate, although the 
question of the Army’s taking them over 
has also been explored. Political consid- 
erations involved in international. air ar- 
rangements and the domestic fight over 
postwar overseas operations influenced 
the latter decision. 


More on Wallace’s Trip ~ 


Much guessing on Vice President Wal- 
lace’s mission to Chungking is incorrect. 
He will not be able to promise more aid 
to China, to try to unite the Kuomintang 
and Communist factions, or to discuss the 
military outlook. But as second only to 
F. D. R. he will have the prestige to talk 
directly to Chiang Kai-shek. He will dis- 
cuss China’s postwar agricultural develop- 
ment and perhaps divert Chungking from 
its great ambition for vast industrial ex- 


_ pansion. To Chiang’s complaints China is 


getting too little aid and his appeals for 
China’s recognition as one of the Big 
Four, he will give asympatheticear. He has 
great prestige in China and these facts 
have not been divulged before to avoid 
minimizing the importance of the visit. 


Postwar Narcotic Problem 


An interesting sidelight on the current 
negotiations for the reduction of Turkish 
opium shipments to Germany was pro- 
vided by U.S. Narcotics Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger. He argued that pre- 
clusive buying of opium by the all 
should be discontinued on the grounds 
that it stimulates opium production in 
Turkey and that the stockpiles built up 
by Turkish producers might easily find 
their way into illegitimate channels after 
the war. This, of course, would only serve 
to undo much of the work on narcotics 
control accomplished by the League of 
Nations. But his: objections were over- 
ruled by the Foreigit Economic Adminis- 
tration and the State Department. 


McKellar’s Mollifier .2a0re 


Senator McKellar of Tennessee, at odds 
with his constituents over his bill for TVA 
patronage control, recently hit on a plan 
to make amends by pledging Federal 
funds for a new Chattanooga airport. As 


,acting chairman of the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee, he jammed through an 
$800,000 rider to the Commerce Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill. The bill is now 
in conference and Chattanoogans are 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


lies . 


anxiously looking to their fellow towns- 
man, Representative Kefauver, success- 
fully to follow it through. However, 
House conferees, reflecting the current 
economy sentiment and disliking McKel- 
lar, will probably kill the rider. 


National Notes 


Some officials feel that Father Orle- 
manski played into Stalin’s hands with 
questions which invited hearty denials 
and avoided those involving ownership 
of church property, appointments of 
bishops, and proselyting . . . The OWI 
checked up on the results of ‘its Axis- 
aimed propaganda broadcasts by inter- 
viewing interned U.S. civilians repatri- 
ated aboard the exchange ship Gripsholm 

. . The War Department is making 
a thorough investigation of Senator 
Bridges’s charges that soldiers are being 
swindled by slot machines in the Arm 
camps about the country, even thou 
some camp commanders deny there are 
machines on their posts. 





Trends Abroad 
Nazi leaders fear that the high com- 


mand is holding troop reserves at home 
to keep a watch on the party . . . The 
British Parliament’s reception of the in- 
ternational monetary plan was much-~ 
rougher than the government had ex- 
pected . . . Egypt, viewing herself as at 
the crossroads between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, plans to become a postwar cen- 
ter of international traffic . . . Japanese 
wives of Chinese nationals play an im- 
portant role in “anti-Jap propaganda: 
They give ten broadcasts weekly to break 
down Japanese morale. 


Aid for Iran 
Watch for a possible U. S.-British-Rus- 


sian conference to open soon in Teheran.« 
It will consider means of implementing 
the Three Powers Declaration of last Dec. 
1, which promised Iran “such economic 
assistance as may be possible.”. Iran is 


suffering from severe food shortages 


caused by the faulty distribution of wheat 
and other cereals, a condition aggravated 
by the division of the country into sepa- 
rate British and Russian zones. The Allies 
fear food riots and other disorders might 
imperil the smooth functioning of thi 
important Lend-Lease route to Russia. 


Canadian Notes 


France’s palatial legation in Ottawa, 
the most ornate in the capital, will soon 
be turned over to the de Gaullists; it has 





_ U.S.-financed 
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been empty since the severance of rela- 
| tions with Vichy . . . Central Ontario 
politicians who went to Saskatchewan to 
campaign were forced by the liquor short- 
| age to have supplies rushed tag express, 
| labelled “maple syrup” . . . The Universi- 


ty of Western tatio is sponsoring a 
course in basic English, with a first class 
, of 25 missionaries being trained to spread 
| the gospel among the non- ish-speak- 
| ing... In the Saskatchewan elections 
citizens of Chinese origin will have a 
_ chance to vote for the first time. 


| Canol’s Postwar Use 
London inte dispute critics of the 
at Canol project who say that 
| there will be no postwar market for oil 
| in the Arctic. Two points are made: (1) 
the probability that @anol will be on the 
' contemplated main North America-Asia 
, airline route; (2) the oil would be avail- 
| able for shipping along the summer sea- 
| way from the Bering Strait to Murmansk, 
| where the Soviet hopes to develop min- 
| ing and other industries. Moreover, it is 
' contended, the planned continuation of 
the Alaska Highway from Fairbanks to 
the strait would create traffic dependent 
on ready access to petroleum products. 


New Swedish Moves 


When the ball-bearing issue is settled, ° 


Sweden will still have to answer Anglo- 
American complaints regarding other ex- 
ports to Germany. In spite of an agree- 
ment to embargo lead-ore deliveries, to 
the Reich in 1944, Sweden permitted 
substantial amounts to reach the Nazis. 
The Swedes argue that these shipments 


|. were made on last year’s account, but the 


Allies demand compensating restrictions 
on other exports. Swedish officials assert 
this is punitive. They believe that if they 
yield to all Allied demands, the Germans 
then will halt Swedish shipping. 


Russian Diplomatic School 

Moscow is quietly laying the ground- 
work for strong diplomatic representa- 
tion in Latin America at a training school 
for her foreign-service officers in Mexico 
City. Its embassy staff there now ranks 
next to that of the U.S. in numbers and 
its members are being taught Spanish and 
indoctrinated in Latin American affairs. 
Long handicapped by the fact that only 
a handful of Russians spoke Spanish or 
understood Latin America, the Soviet 
now hopes to create a corps of diplomats 
competent to man the growing list of its 
missions in the Latin capitals. 


Foreign Notes 


To combat invasion landing barges the 
Germans have devised huge concrete 
balls studded with steel rails; in whatever 
direction the balls are turned, rails stick 
up to just below the water surface, wreck- 
ing the shallow-draft craft . . . Eire is 
building up its air force by acquiring in- 
terned military airplanes which have 








ve been ased from the 
countries to which they previously be- 


longed . . . Mexican labor experts see 
2 ot ateral 


little chance of the talked 
strike of leading unions on June 10 com- 
ing off. 


Tide Over Plan 


Colonel Rockwell, Timken Detroit 
Axle €o.’s board chajrman, is pushing a 
plan to finance ers thrown out of 
jobs by war-contract aepetives. Under 
it manufacturers wi take out of re- 
serves, after and dividends but be- 
fore renegotiation, one week’s wages per 
employe for each month of employment 
up to a maximum of 24 weeks’ pay. This 
money would be paid to the workers laid 
off during reconversion. Funds withheld 
but unexpended would revert to the gov- 
ernment after two years. The formula 





would also take care of a company’s for- © 


mer employes, after discharge from the 
armed forces. The plan is scheduled for 
consideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. - 


Automatic Headlights 


Continuing research in the automobile 
safety-device field has turned up a new 
development in headlights which elim- 
inates the blinding of oncoming drivers. 
The device, now being tested, controls 
the beam intensity and light angle by 
means of an electrical light-measuring 
mechanism. It works automatically when 
faced by an approaching car’s lights. 
Even on well-lighted thoroughfares, the 
headlights would automatically dim and 
angle to the side of the road. 


German Hedging 


Private reports from Czecho-Slovakia 
indicate that the Germans are rapidly 
hedging their economic operations there. 
They have sold to Slovaks their 40% in- 
terest in the Slovak national bank. With 
the proceeds they purchased local goods 
and shipped them home. Likewise, Ger- 
man industrialists, have unloaded their 
holdings in the Stumm Sugar Works, the 
magnesite and paper industries, and in 
two other banks and a cable company. 
Thus they hope to prevent their invest- 
ments from falling into the hands of a 
reconstituted Czech government. 


Business Footnotes 


Over-all demands for vitamin A now 
so far exceed the supply that the WPB 
is urging producers to cut civilian pro- 
duction by 25% or reduce the vitamin 
potency of capsules and pills . . . One 
expert estimates that only 10% of annual 
postwar plastics production will go into 
consumer products and_ that- plastics’ 
major use will be in combination with 
metals, wood, and glass . . . Steel and 
copper, in oversupply several months 


landed in the Ish Free State; the ma- 


ago;~are. again in the shortage cate 
because ‘of estimate revisions of ategiry 
and artillery ammunition needs. 





Miscellany 


The first book of Sad Sack cartoons 
by Sgt. George Baker, famous Yank staff 
artist, is scheduled for fall publication by 
Simon & Schuster . . . The continued suc- 
cess of the numerous detective and mys- 
tery programs has persuaded some radio 
sponsors of not-too-successful comedy 

d musical shows to shift to the spine 
chillers next fall . . . Although he covered 
it himself, Charlie Michelson, in his new 
book, “The Ghost Talks,” twice places 
the famous Scopes trial in Kentucky in- 
stead of Tennessee. 


Movie Lines 
Because of the Allies’ current Italian 


- Offensive and the imminence of the in- 


vasion, work has been temporarily halted 
on “GI Joe,” the movie based on Ernie 
Pyle’s book, “Here Is Your War”; the 
original script ended with the early phase 
of the Italian campaign . . . Warmer 
Brothers is the first Hollywood studio to 
ship promotional stills of its forthcoming 
movies to the fighting fronts on microfilm 
. . » Maj. Clark Gable, according to Va- 
riety, the trade journal of show business, 

soon be placed on the’ Army’s inac- 
tive list and will resume his Hollywood 
career. 


Press Notes 


Washington newsmen are puzzled over 
their. own role in the coming invasion be- 
cause arrangements now call for all spot 
news to come from the war theater; how- 
ever, the Army, Navy, and the. OWI are 
trying to fix it up so that the Washing- 
ton press corps will have some part in 
reporting the story . . . United Features 
Syndicate is lining up Peter Amo, 
The New Yorker’s cynic cartoonist, to do 
a series of political cartoons during the 
coming campaign . . . Ta Kung Pao, 
Chungking’s independent and influen- 
tial daily newspaper, is now printing an 
overseas edition which is being flown to 
Calcutta. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Prince Frederick of Prussia, youngest 
son of the former German Crown Prince, 
is working as a farmhand on a large Scot- 
tish estate under the pseudonym of Fritz 
‘Lingen; employed in a London bank at 
the war’s outbreak, he first was interned 
in Canada but in 1941 was returned to 
Great Britain and given limited freedom 
. . . Simén Iturbi Patino, the world’s tin 
king (estimated wealth: some $300,000,- 
000). and former Bolivian Ambassador to 
France, is living in Montreal; in his early 
80s and as unpopular as ever with his 
countrymen, the multimillionaire hasn't 
visited his homeland for twenty years. 





N THE high tide of invasion, east 
and west, thousands of Interna- 
tional Diesel Tractors are serving the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Air Forces. On many a battle- 
front these tractors play a fighting 
part in the drama of tanks and ships 
and fighting men. 


Take Guadalcanal. In the tense 
hours of that first invasion it was do 
or die on the airstrip. International 
Diesels went ashore with their bull- 


dozers . . . filled in craters as fast as" 
enemy bombs dug them. . . did com- 


bat duty to help the Marines cling 


_ to the toehold that gave us Hender- 


son Field. Many a tractor operator 
died there, under fire, but the great 
Pacific Offensive was on. 


It is the year of decision—overseas 
and over here. This year many thou- 
sands of tractor operators on the 
home front will come to close grips 


with the warning: Take care of that 


equipment! Make st last! Make it dol 
Harvester and the International In- 


dustrial Power Distributors stand 
ready to see you through. If your 
need for new equipment is vital to 
the war effort, we will have equip- 
ment for you. If your need is less 

: vital, we will safeguard your present 
International Power with every ser- 
vice aid at our command. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





| ‘The majority favors recess from just 
| vention, June 26, until after 
' Congress 


H 


» and most will want to campai 
‘be criticized if they close up 


Washington 









Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Congress is troubled by the recess problem. Members swe 
like to escape from Washington during the hot summer months 

in the fall. Yet they fear they'll 
op during the war and anti-Ad- 


' ministration members don’t want to leave the capital stage free 


for Roosevelt. 


before the Republican con- 
Labor Day. Under a compromise, 
would remain in session technically from early Sep- 


' tember until December with a brief election recess. 


Actually, not much urgent business remains for Congress to do, 
' now that the poll tax is buried and the GI Bill of Rights is 


2 


Harsh Russian plans for postwar 


wrapped up. The Price Control Act extension and Contract 
Termination Bill are the main difficulties. Some members favor 
letting the latter lie over until fall. The Price Control Act will 
expire June 80, however, unless Congress acts. 


Germany are rousing some 
anxiety. At lower policy-making levels, there’s fear that im- 
portant sections of American opinion may be alienated unless 
the U.S.S.R. tones down its.demands. 


Policy advisers worry most about two groups. They expect re- 
ligious bodies to protest mass executions of 
crimes. They look for an AFL demand for U. S. intervention if 
Russia conscripts German labor battalions without provision 
for a living wage. * 


Over-all objectives may nevertheless make U.S. policy hard 
boiled, compared to the last war. Russian postwar partnership 
is a prime U.S. aim. Policy makers know Russian wrath over 
German atrocities can’t be entirely dammed up. Moscow pro- 
posals for partitioning Germany and dismantling its industry, 
for instance, command important U.S. support. 


Look for a definite yes or no on more gas around June 18-20. 
If PAW quarterly allotments on June 15 are liberal, the OPA 


and ODT will thresh the question out, with the former plump-., 


ing for an increase, the latter for holding the line. Both can call 
up strong arguments. The outcome is anybody’s guess. 


7 
Here’s how GOP insiders size up the Democratic Vice Presi- 


a 


dential outlook: Wallace has pulling power only with liberals 
and labor groups who'll vote for F.D.R. anyway; otherwise he’s 
a definite liability. Nomination of a Southerner, such as Ray- 
burn or Byrnes, would please conservative Democrats but would 
alienate Northern Negroes, whose support F.D.R. needs. Pros- 
pects favor a middle of the roader, such as Senator Truman of 
Missouri, whose vote for cloture on the poll tax-bill would help 
to sell him to Negroes. Among businessmen in government, 
Donald Nelson and Stettinius are also possibilities. 


Many Democrats think this is sound analysis and would like to 
persuade F.D.R. to ditch Wallace. 
e 


The airlines are mapping plans to seek Congressional relief from 
threat of overlapping state taxes. The lines were put in a tight 
box by the Supreme Court’s decision on the Northwest Airlines 


Germans for war - 


case. This allows the state in which an air carrier is incorporated 
to levy property taxes on the full value of the fleet wherever 
operating. Meanwhile, there’s nothing to prevent other states 
from taxing the same planes flying in their territory. 

e@ i 


Bigger releases of transport planes to the airlines is the edu- 
cated bet here. The Air Transport Command’s transfer of four- 
teen last week may be upped another ten soon. By midsummer, 
if the invasion goes well, airlines look for 76 more. 


Planes will mostly be new. Those taken by the government in 
May 1942 are scattered around the globe or worn out. 


The airlines say they need 500 more planes to do the domestic 
air transport job as it now stands. But crews have become scarce. 


. Airlines couldn’t hope to man more than a handful of the new 


planes while continuing ATC flying and repair work. 


Civilian crews are likely to be provided for some, but not all, of 
the transferred planes through ATC cancellation of all its con- 
tracts for domestic transport flying—this geared to rate of plane 
release. Airlines contracts for military transport outside the U. S. 


_ will be kept in force. 


Private sources of postwar credit for business are being blue- 
printed by the American Bankers Association. Through the or- 
ganization, groups are being formed to work with local banks 
in each Federal Reserve district. 


Bank credit pools to aid local banks whose resources may be in- 
adequate are features of the plan. It adds up to determination 
on the part of private banking to see a maximum of private 
financing, a minimum of dependence on Federal aid. 

e 


The sugar situation continues tight, despite the OPA’s order 
restoring to industrial users 10% of earlier allotment slashes. 
Latest War Food Administration figures show U.S. reserves 
sagging 30% below last year. 


/ 


The WFA doesn’t now know if increases can be maintained be- 
yond this quarter. That depends on continuing a large supply 
from Cuba and maintaining enough shipping. Invasion need 
for ships could nick incoming sugar stocks badly. 


New WPB ruling is giving subcontractors a break. The agency 
knows that some prime contractors have shifted the larger part 
of cutbacks to their subcontractors. The new ruling limits per- 
centages that can be passed on, thus staving off the ax from 
many little fellows. 


Look for more Draft Aid Centers all over the country patterned 
after the three-month-old Washington endeavor. More than 
1,000 queries a month demonstrate the need for a place where 
draftees can be helped to solve such problems as where to find 
smaller, cheaper family housing. Seven other communities have 
followed Washington’s lead. OCD is urging wholesale adoption 
of the plan. 


e 
Arny, Navy, and Maritime surpluses are piling up so fast that 


officials are hard put to find e space. This explains Will 
Clayton’s speed in rushing through special orders to quicken 


sale of the glut—obsolete or overbought finished war goods. The 
orders will apply to other agencies later. 








OWN in America’s Southland there is a special kind 
of “Victory Garden” . . . planted by Mother 
Nature a million years ago. © 

Today, this productive “garden” is yielding a bumper 
crop ... . coal, ore, minerals and raw materials of 
every kind . . . to make arms, ammunition and equips 
ment for America’s fighting men. 

Tomorrow, when the war is won, trainloads of coal 
will roll from Southern mines . . . over the Southern 
Railway . . . to feed fuel-hungry furnaces in post-war 
factories. Rich iron ore will come out of the earth. . . 
and speed by rail to roaring steel mills in the South. 

Bauxite, clay, phosphate rock, zinc, limestone, lead 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South. 


‘\ 


... all the mineral resources of this great Southland . . . 
are destined to make mighty contributions to the 
brighter America that surely lies ahead. 

In war, these vital materials are getting the right of 
way ... riding on the “fighting freights” that thunder 
along the Southern’ Railway System throughout its 
length and breadth. 

In peace, these “Victory crops,” planted by Mother 
Nature ages ago, will continue to roll on the Southern 
Railway ... to meet the growing needs of busy Southern 
industry. Look ahead . . . Look South! 
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shows "topbebioe "Decks é 
rolling along the quayside as § 
Italian evacuees re-enter the city. 


The retreating Nazis destroyed the harbor of Naples to keep Allied supply ships at sea. But 
they did not count on the versatility of the amphibian truck. Before sunken ships could be cleared 
away and the damaged docks repaired, “Ducks” loaded from ships offshore, swam through the bay, 
picked open landing spots, and rushed vital supplies to the advancing Fifth Army. This is just one’ 
more example of how these American “Ducks,” built in volume by GMC 
* Truck & Coach Division, are showing the Axis something new in amphibious 
warfare. You’ll usually find the “Duck” in front on invasion. fronts because it is 
the only large cargo-carrying truck which can travel both by land and by sea. 


* 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Veiume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ** Ducks’? 
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Allies Supply Missing Pieces 
~ - for Jigsaw Puzzle of Attack 


From Java, as From Italy, 
Comes Ever-Increasing Evidence 
That Lethal Blows Are Near 


Nearly every week some new piece in 
the jigsaw puzzle of Allied strategy is 
brought out by the high commands and 
fitted into its place in the pattern that is 
gradually taking shape in Europe and 
Asia. A fortnight ago it was the start of 
the Italian campaign, the sure precursor 
of the invasion 6f Western Europe. Last 
week it was a series of air raids on Sura- 
baya, the former Dutch naval base in 


-Java now held by the Japs.: 


Carrier- planes from ships operat- 
ing in the Indian Ocean and land-based 
Liberators from the Southwest Pacific 
wrecked the Surabaya harbor and hit ten 
ships. But the assault had an importance 
far beyond this. It marked the first co- 
ordinated action by the command of Ad- 
miral Nimitz Pacific Fleet, Admiral 
Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia command, 
and General MacArthur’s Southwest Pa- 
cific forces. Nimitz and Mountbatten pro- 
vided the carriers while the Liberators 
flew from MacArthur's theater. At the 
same time, MacArthur’s men took another 
hop up the New Guinea coast and cap- 
tured Wakde Island about 115 miles west 
of Hollandia. The Japs also reported a 
two-day American carrier raid on Marcus 
sland more than 1,000 miles from Tokyo, 
and in Burma the Allies stormed Myitky- 
ina. 

All these things were portents of the 
blows that will hit the Japs from many 
directions. Thus the pieces were falling 
into place all over the world. And no- 
where did they give more hope that the 
eventual pattern would be one of success 
than in Italy. 


Deadlock to Speedup 


“On the Italian south front big de- 
fensive battles uninterruptedly continue. 
Our troops . . . fought their'‘way back to 
a new position.” That was how a German 
communiqué described the Allied break- 
through in Italy which began with the 
breaching of the Gustav Line, continued 


with a smashing attack on the Hitler 
Line, and developed into a drive toward 
the Anzio beachhead and Rome. 
Whether or not the Nazis first thought 
they could hold the so-called Gustav 
Line, they had fought as if they did. Dug 
in on strong defensive positions, willing 
to accept combat, they had battled des- 
perately, backing up their infantry with 
quantities of rocket launchers, artillery, 
mortars, tanks, and self-propelled guns. 
Whenever they lost a position, they could 
be depended upon to counterattack vig- 
orously. The German Tenth Army, esti- 
mated to include ten divisions, was 
manning the line. But the Allies, showing 
far greater power and determination than 
yet seen in Italy, kept coming. Then the 
Germans cracked. Over the mountains 
and valleys the Nazi supermen rolled 
backward toward Rome and the Po. 


The men who pounded the Germans 
to retreat came from many parts of the 
earth. There were Americans, British, 
Canadians, New Zealanders, Indians, 
Poles, and French. Of all these, the 
French made the most spectacular gains 
of the week. “It is hard to explain a man’s 
emotions when he is fighting to get back: 
home,” said a French captain. “Our men 
will storm hell to bring peace and laugh- 
ter to France again.” 

Holding the right flank of the Fifth 
Army, the French jumped off fifteen min- 
utes before the general attack on the 
night of May 11. Thereafter they led the 
vanguard of the entire battle line. Fight- 
ing as if inspired they created what was 
officially termed the first “significant 
breach” in the Nazi defense system. 

Along a 8-mile gap in the Gustav Line 
they rammed ahead to become the first 
Allied troops to make contact with the 
outposts of the Adolf Hitler Line (at the 
base of Monte d’Oro) and, aided by 
American-manned tanks, the first infantry 
to pierce the line (at Sant’ Oliva). Their 
progress early in the week enabled Gen. 
Alphonse Pierre Juin, their commander, 
to send a message to Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle in Algiers: “We are pursuing the 
enemy, who is in disorderly retreat.” 

From a colonel’s command post, Zeke 
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U.S. Signal Corps photos via News of the Day Newsreel from Internationa) 


This is battle: Three American soldiers in some Italian town came under enemy fire and here is what happened—one ducked 
behind the wall (and out of camera range), another slipped behind a door, and the third was hit and fell, wounded 


Cook, NEWSWEEK war correspondent 
with the French forces, sent this word 
picture of the poilus just behind the 
battle line: 

“Up the road rumbled American M-4 
tanks and trucks full of French infantry 
with rifles slung on their backs. They look 
like GI’s in their khaki and wear Ameri- 
can dogtags around their necks. Aboard 
jeeps, their officers are reckless as New 
York taxi drivers, weaving in and out of 
the column, heedless of shell pockets in 
the road. Bound for the rear come ammu- 
nition carriers and jeeps with the wound- 
ed on stretchers placed crosswise, their 
covering sheets billowing in the wind. 
Farther back they are transferred to am- 
bulances driven by pert Frenchwomen 
who.can navigate the roughest roads of 
Italy. 

“The French have been averaging a 
3-mile advance a day. The troops are 
largely colonials—Goums, Senegalese, 
Moroccans, and Algerians— plus some 
who escaped from France. The officers 
are Metropolitan French. Their fighting 
fury has gained the respect and fear of 
the Nazis. As Maj. Archer L. Cochran of 
Rome, Ga., whose tanks are supporting 
them, says: “They are the best damned 


>» 


troops in the line’. 


Retreat to Rout: As the French tore 
up the center of the Nazi defenses, the 
British and Poles advanced to their right 
and the Americans to their left. On May 
18, Gen. Sir Harold Alexander could an- 
nounce with perfect truth: “The battle 


fo. the Gustav Line is drawing to a close 
and the battle for the Adolf Hitler Line 
is about to commence.” } 

For at long last the Germans had been 
beaten from their strongholds in Cassino 
—the stinking town of rubble and death 
that had come to symbolize failure to 
both the men in Italy and the Allied 
world since mid-January. It had been 
bombed and shelled to saturation; it had 
survived attacks by Americans and New 
Zealanders who had come far from their 
homelands to fight and die in its ruins. 
The Poles and the British finally took it 
by a pincers movement from the moun- 
tains and the valley, driving out the Nazis 
on the afternoon of May 18. And in a 27- 
hour fight, the Poles blew the Germans 
7 of the desecrated abbey (see page 
77). 

To the southwest, American forces 


‘commanded by Maj. Gen. Geoffrey Keyes 


advanced along the shore of the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea against fortified pillboxes, 
elaborate dugouts, mines, and heavy shell- 
ing. They took the important port of 
Formia, forced the Germans to evacuate 
Gaeta across the gulf, and then swun 
up the peninsula to flank the Fren 
hammering on the Hitler Line. Keyes’s 
command included unidentified American 
divisions which had never before been in 
combat. : 

’ With the collapse of the Gustav Line, 
the Nazis abandoned huge quantities of 
equipment, batteries of artillery still 
pointed south, and even food on the table. 
In many cases they fled so abruptly they 


did not have time to remove their own 
signs denoting minefields. More than 
5,500 prisoners were taken. - 


Der Fiihrer Dora: The Adolf Hitler 
Line ran 5 to 12 miles behind the broken 
Gustav Line. For the past three months, 
Germany’s Organization Todt, which con- 
structed the Westwall, had been laboring 
feverishly to prepare such a defense-in- 
depth for Italy. The Hitler Line hinged 
with the Gustav northeast of Cassino at 
Piedimonte and proceeded through tor- 
tuous convolutions across the Liri Valley 
down to the sea. 

It included intricate tank traps—some 
natural, some man-made—miles of barbed 
wire, some 70 pillboxes and other con- 
crete defense works, and more than 2,000 
large bunkers. The Germans demolished 
all houses in the area to provide fields of 
fire for sighted guns. But the line was 
primarily a system of field fortifications. 
It did not have the sunken guns, the fab- 
ulous machinery, or the power of the fa- 
mous Maginot Line. Nonetheless the 
Nazis named it in honor of Der Fiihrer, 
and they had no intention of giving it up 
lightly. 

But last week German prisoners as- 
serted that the line was called “Dora.” 
They said it had never been called Adolf 
Hitler. Presumably, its imminent fall had 
caused the Nazis to rename it quickly. 
Allied headquarters insisted it had al- 
ways been known as the Adolf Hitler 

e. 

In any case the Allies smashed into its 
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vitals with surprising speed. At one end 
the Poles, coming from Cassino, hit the 
tough defenses of Piedimonte on the road 
to Rome. In the center the French fought 
their way into the Pico region. And along 
the seacoast the Americans made a bril- 
liant end run and cracked at Terracina, 
just 28 miles from the Anzio beachhead. 


Identifications: The offensive made 
fast progress by Allied standards of the 
ast few months. Perhaps the Germans 


ad been thrown back so swiftly because ~ 


they were far outnumbered, despite the 
early estimate of ten available divisions. 
They may have withdrawn some of those 
farther north. Significantly, only seven 
German divisions had been identified as 
yet in press dispatches. These were the 
First Parachute, 71st Infantry, 44th In- 
fantry, 94th Infantry, 305th Infantry, 
15th Panzer Grenadiers, and 90th Panzer 
Grenadiers. Even so, the Russians were 
critical of the offensive. “One feature 
of the operations is already clear,” the 
Soviet Army journal Red Star said. 
“The rate of advance doesn’t correspond 
to the tremendous quantities of arms 
which the Allied command concentrated 
on a comparatively narrow sector of the 
front.” 

But the Russians did not see ‘it from 
the viewpoint of an Italian foxhole, and 
they were not contending with the enemy 
in the heartbreaking mountains. The 
Germans did not consider the Italian of- 
fensive as bogging down or too slow. 
For the first time in many months it led 
off their communiqués with the Russian 
front buried below. . 


Leading the French 


Since the French in Africa threw them- 
selves on the side of the Allies, they have 
been transformed from a beaten, de- 
moralized soldiery into one of the most 
vigorous forces fighting pi Germany. 
They made a valiant stand at Bir Hacheim 
when the Axis was hammering into Egypt. 
They were in on the kill at Tunisia. But 
nowhere have they better deserved the 
title of “Fighting French” than in the 
great advance in Italy. 

As they fought their way toward France 
last week, they were first-class troops 
waging a first-class battle. Their esprit 
corps was as good as their American 
equipment. The excellence of the soldiers 
in the field was matched by the excel- 
lence of their two top leaders. Through 
troubles political and material, these two 
had welded the French into an effective 
army. They were Gen. Alphonse Pierre 
Juin, commander of the French Expedi- 
tionary Force in Italy since last Decem- 
ber, and Lt. Gen. Marie Emile Bethouart, 
Chief + of the French Army since 

month. 


Self-Made Soldier: The son of an 
Algerian French poli i 


hee rofessional t since 1909, when 


he entered St. Cyr, the French military 
academy, and left in 1911 as a lieutenant 
of the Tirailleurs Algériens. 

Always considered the brainy rather 
than the blustery type of officer, the 55- 
year-old gen has done heavy staff 
duty. But he has seen real action in both 
wars. In the last one, he received a wound 
which withered his right arm. Ever after- 
ward, he has shaken hands with his left 
and acknowledged salutes with a quick 
nod. Once at 50 he was the youngest gen- 
eral of the French Army. 

In this war, Juin was ca while 
commanding a division in the Battle of 
France. Released on parole at the request 
of Vichy in 1941.to assume command of 
French forces in North Africa following 
the ouster of Gen. Maxime Weygand, he 
was responsible to a large extent for the 
initial resistance to the Allied landings in 
November 1942. But sixteen hours later 
he and Admiral Jean Francois Darlan 





Acme 
Bethouart (left) and Juin, commanders of a rejuvenated French Army 


swung to the Allied cause, and he urged 
subordinate officers to follow his example. 
After the assassination of Darlan the next 
month, he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the N African French forces. 
In that capacity the short, square general 
led his troops in the Tunisian campaign. 
He was noted for his audacity. 

When the Committee of National Lib- 
eration was formed in June 1943, Juin 
assumed command of Giraud’s army and 
a seat on the mili commission which 
coordinated it with de Gaulle’s. 

Round-faced and unmilitary-looking, 
Juin wears a blue beret and leather flyin 
jacket in Italy. He is considered a G: 
man rather than a de Gaullist, though he 
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and de Gaulle were St. Cyr classmates. 
But no one talks politics at his headquar- 
ters. Fidgety and nervous, he lives a Spar- 
tan life ind the lines but, like most 
Frenchmen, he also eats well when he 
can. 


Conspirator: A classmate of de Gaulle 
and Juin at St. Cyr, Bethouart served with 
distinction in the last war. He was wound- 
ed three times, cited five times, and 
ended up a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor and an infantry battalion com- 
mander. A specialist in mountain warfare, 


the 54-year-old general served with Finn- 


ish troops in 1919-20, later studied the 
Norwegian Army’s technique of skiing, 
and in 1929 was lent to the Yugoslav 
Army general staff. He accompanied Kin 

Alexander on his trip to France in the f: 

of 1934 and was with him. when he was 
assassinated. He returned to France to 
serve in the Chasseurs Alpins in 1938 








International 


after completing his duty as military at- 
taché at Belgrade. f 

In 1940, a brigadier general, he com- 
manded the Franco-Polish e: tionary 
force of nine battalions which captured 
Narvik. Following Dunkerque, he broke 
with de Gaulle, his intimate friend, and 
went to North Africa, where he wound 
up as chief of the Casablanca Division. 
Undramatic and undemonstrative, he was 
the first French general to jump to the 
Allies and was one of the central figures 
of the dramatic conspiracy for the North 

ican invasion. 

He muffed his own part badly. He was 
to arrest General Nogués, the resident 
general, but impressed by Nogués’s senior 
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rank, he entered into long negotiations 
and was himself arrested instead. He had 
neglected to take the precautions of cut- 
ting the telephone lines into the residence. 
He was saved from a death sentence only 
by the Franco-Allied armistice. 

One of the few Frenchmen who can 
talk without gesticulating, the pompa- 
doured Bethouart is methodical and pre- 
cise. Arriving in the United States on 
Christmas Eve, 1942, as chief of the 
French Military Mission, he brought a 
minute list of supply needs and proceed- 
ed methodically to get every item from 
the War Department. Quiet and intense, 
Bethouart is also polished and smooth. 
He gets along well with politicians, 
though he refuses to be drawn out on po- 
litical questions. 








Their First Battle 
Draftees Storming a Hilltop Town 
Set the Pattern of War in Italy 


William T. Shenkel, NEwswErx war 
correspondent, was present at the start of 
the Allied drive in Italy. He then followed 
up the troops and sent this fine descrip- 
tion of just how a battlefield in this war 
looks to the men on the scene. 


The little Italian towns we are wrest- 
ing from the Germans are very similar. 
Usually situated on knolls, they are clus- 
ters of cream-colored buildings surround- 
ing a church or a ruined castle inside 
medieval walls. From a distance in the 
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early-morning haze, the mountain towns 
resemble storybook strongholds, battle- 
mented and picturesque. 

Such towns are Castelforte and Santa 
Maria Infante, fallen last week. I watched 
the battle of Santa Maria, where Ameri- 
can draftees—in combat for the first time 
—stormed up the knoll. As battles go, this 
was not of major importance. But because 
it was typical of the problems facing the 
Allies it deserves telling. 

The American forces jumped off from 
positions about three-quarters of a mile 
north of Minturno at H Hour, driving a 
mile northward almost to Santa Maria’s 
gates through stiffening resistance. There 
the regiment’s second in command, a 
lieutenant colonel, was killed and the 
enemy managed to drive a wedge be- 
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Why We Are Attacking in Italy 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


Lonvon—(By wireless)—The _at- 
tack of the Fifth and Eighth Armies 
on the Garigliano front is obviously not 
an isolated operation; for as such, and 
in spite of whatever successes may be 

ained, it could be little more than a 
Flanders battle. Therefore, in order to 
understand what is happening, this new 
offensive must be related to the general 
strategical situation. 

It is as follows: Germany is still hold- 
ing fast to an immense area. In fact, this 
area includes the whole of Europe, less 
Russia, Sweden, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Spain, and a slice of Italy. 
Were the initiative still Germany’s, this 
would present no insuperable difficulty, 
and by initiative I mean the power to 
assume a major offensive and in conse- 
quence to compel her enemies to con- 


form to her will.. 


The reverse is, however, the case; for 
since the catastrophe of Stalingrad the 
initiative on land has passed to the 
Allies to link hands with the initiative at 
sea which throughout the war has been 
theirs. 

In the face of this dual initiative, 
Germany has neither the manpower nor 
the machine power to hold her con- 
quests. And though with considerable 
accuracy she may foresee where the 
main blows will fall, in the face of 
Anglo-American sea and air power she 
can do little more than guess where the 
subsidiary blows will be struck. 

Therefore, she must be prepared not 
only to face two main fronts—one actual 
and the other as yet potential—but also 
a number of subsidiary fronts of which 
already one, the Italian, is in existence. 
Therefore, she cannot merely mass her 
reserves in two groups: one to reinforce 


France, and the other, Poland. Not only 
must these groups be established but 
also a number of local groups must be 
set up to meet unknown contingencies, 
as well as a central group to reinforce 
any of these known and as yet unknown 
fronts. Therefore, and because of Anglo- 
American sea power, Germany’s man- 
power is steadily being strategically 
drowned in the vastness of the area it 
occupies. 


From this unenviable position I'll 
turn to the Allies and see how they are 
placed. If the three Allied powers are to 
obtain the greatest effect from this sum- 
mer’s offensive, it is clearly apparent 
that their blows must not only be simul- 
taneously delivered but when they are, 
they must be struck with maximum 
force and velocity. 

In the West, granted that weather 
conditions are propitious, the Anglo- 
American invasion can presumably be 
launched at any moment. In the East it 
would seem unlikely that the offensive 
would be ready before June. First, after 
their long winter campaign, the Rus- 
sians require time to refit and prepare. 
Secondly, when they do strike, if it is to 
be with maximum intensity, the ground 
must be dry and firm to move over. 
Therefore, it is the date upon which the 
Russians can move all-out which fixes 
the day for the opening of the invasion 
of Western Europe. 

Surely this is the reason for the 
present interval—the period between 
the tailing off of the Russian winter 
offensive and the launching of their 
summer offensive. The Anglo-American 
problem is, therefore, how to make the 
most of it. In other words, how to keep 


the tactical pot boiling until the grand 
tactical feast begins. 

The sole locality where anything can 
be done is Southern Italy. Hence, the 
offensive now in progress. What is its 
object? . 

To answer this question perforce I am 
reduced to guessing. Yet when guesses 
are related to strategy, though they may 
prove erroneous, they are unlikely to be 
altogether absurd. 

My guess is that General Alexander’s 
object is to pin down as many Germans 
as he can, disorganize them, and com- 
pel their high command to divert re- 
inforcements to Italy and away from 
areas in which the main blows will fall. 
Next, when the Russians are ready and 
the two great blows are simultaneously 
struck, to establish another subsidiary 
front, possibly along the Gulf of Genoa 
or the Gulf of the Lion, with the object 
of compelling the Germans to draw still 
further on their vanishing reserves. 

Both these localities are propitious 
ones and particularly the Gulf of the 
Lion, because a national rising in France 
is more likely to succeed in the south 
than in the north. Anyhow, it was there 
that “The Marseillaise” was first sung. 

Finally, and this is the kernel of the 
whole problem: ‘in 1940, Dunkerque 
was not a British Stalingrad, because 
defeat on foreign land can never wrest 
the initiative from sea power. Further, 
so long as this initiative is held, the 
greater are the conquests of land power, 
and the more open does that power be- 
come to attack. Throughout history this 
reason has been repeated time and 
again and today is being repeated yet 
again. And strange to say, no would-be 
hegemon of Europe has ever learned it. 
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‘ This is death: It\came to an American boy on Mother’s Day 
on the road to Santa Maria Infante in Italy. 


tween the advancing elements, cutting 
off and destroying a company. The battle 
swayed back and forth over the mile-wide 
no man’s land: two days of mortar 
dueling in the daytime; attempted infil- 
trations and patrolling nightly. 


The Battleground: At the first light of 
May 14 I lay atop a ridge overlooking 
the humpy valley before Santa Maria, 
the battlefield spread .out beneath my 
eyes. Miles ahead lay the little cluster of 
Santa Maria. In the immediate fore- 
ground were twin humps which the sol- 
diers called “the Nipples” and farther 
ahead in front of the town a ridge called 
“the Spur.” 

All night our artillery poured shells into 
the town. The little answering gunfire 
seemed to confirm the suspicion that 
Jerry was displacing his guns to the rear, 
preparing to move out. 

As the sun rose, tinging Natate’s peak 
with red, our assault forces of infantry- 
men became visible in the defile at the 
foot of the Spur, a half-mile ahead, 
awaiting orders to move. : 

The mortars started smoke-shelling 
Natate to blank out the German observa- 
tion posts, covering the mountain quickly 
and beautifully. Behind my hilltop an 
infantry battalion, tight-lipped, dry- 
throated, and apprehensive, was moving 
down rocky paths to support the assault 
troops. 


The Battle Begins: The battle un- 
folded when a squadron of P-40s roared 
overhead, circling and diving, dropping 


ca 


bombs and strafing the town. Then the 
infantry force moved out of dug-in posi- 
tions, working its way slowly up the a 
to a ruined church on the road to the left 
and slowly filing over the brow of the 
hill. Small-arms fire crackled; machine 
guns chattered beyond the brow. 

Tanks began moving up the road to 
the left, their engines roaring over the 
valley. Finally the column halted, blocked 
by an obstruction behind the Spur. Then 
the barrage ended and the battlefield was 
= save — eres distant, rolling or a 
of guns up the igliano. We on 
the threshold of Santa Maria Infante. 

Our started cross country, fol- 
lowing the white tapes left by mine-clear- 
ance squads to mark safe paths. We 
walked apart so as not to attract mortar 
fire from the mountain where the smoke 
was clearing. Soon we were in the middle 
of the battlefield. 

A three-day battlefield is not pleasant. 
Probably it is poor taste to describe it 

istically. But war is not good taste, 

and the soldigrs who fought their way 
across that unpleasant mile the first and 
second times will never forget what they 
felt, saw, and smelled. 


End of the Lines: We crossed over 
ditches held first by the Germans, then 
by us, and then by the Germans again. 
Equipment was scattered everywhere. 
Their rifles and ours, smashed and over- 
turned machine , map cases, cloth- 
ing, helmets, and knives and hand gre- 
nades were everywhere a into 
the dust. This was the end of the long 





: supply lines that started in mid-America’ 
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and the Ruhr. : 
For me all the pathos of war was con- 
tained in a brand-new musette near | 
a shell-hole, probably once o by a 
brand-new officer, now spilling out its 
contents in the gray Italian dust—a neat- 
ly folded handkerchief, clean socks, the 
photo of a child—the pitifully few pos-' 
sessions of a man in combat. 
The dead impress themselves on your 
consciousness slowly, because you do not | 
want to see them. But though they are 
forgotten in combat, they refuse to be 
ignored after the assault wave passes. 
Sometimes they stare sightlessly from 
behind clumps of poppies. Sometimes 
they sprawl before half-dug hillside holes. 
There was the American kid who 
stuck to his post on an embankment and 
died with his finger on the trigger. Some- 
how he reminded us it was Mother’s Day 
at home. There was a red-headed Je: 
who died for Hitler the hard way, 
on a stretcher in a ditch in an obscene 
position from a gut wound, and two Ger- 
mans huddled in an embrace in a cave— 
now bloated and flyblown. Finally there 
was a mass of stinking pulp in the mid- 
dle of the road, flattened by attacking 
tanks, which identified itself as a corpse 
only by the distinctive odor of ro 
flesh. That battlefield stench overhung all. 


. William Dog Four: Along the road 
behind the first wave, the activity was 
feverish. Wire stringers sweated down 
the. road, setting up lines, cursing, and 
following tanks which tore up the wires. 
Mine crews felt along the roadside, mark- 
ing danger spots. Alongside the road a 
battalion command post was set up and a 
major was patiently "do ig “William 















































dog four to William dog eight. We are 
entering New York. Do you know where 
William dog six is? Over.” 

The wounded were being brought back 
from forward positions, some on stretch- 
ers and some walking. Those not badly 
hurt looked relieved to move out. One 
boy was jubilant. “Aw, I just got it in the 
leg," he said, with a grin across his 
whole face. F 

Now and then German prisoners 
marched back at the point of ai guns, 
hands in air, some with terror in their 
eyes, some with frozen smiles. One group, 
escorted by a tough captain with a .45, 
was led by a super-racer whose teeth 
chattered so loudly he could not talk... 


The Colonel and the Kid: The as- 
sault force was now stretched out in a 
road cut at the town’s border, sitting in 
ditches and awaiting orders to move in— 
faces gray and lined from their ordeal. ° 
The enemy now was known to be driven 
out of town but there might be a rear- 
guard. The regiment’s colonel, a small 
man with a friendly handshake, leaned — 
cockily on a cane in the center of the 
road. : 

Jerry’s displaced guns now were get- 
ting back into action. A nearby stretch 
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These are the German invasion commanders: Blaskowitz, Atlantic Wall guardian; Rommel, mobile army chief, and 
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Rundstedt, supreme commander; Sperrle, head of the Luftwaffe in the west 
|) of road was the first target. A half-dozen 


shells whumped in around the bend a 
feet off: “Spread out, you 
ys, and get up against that bank,” 
outed the colonel. But the little colonel 


' himself continued to stand cockily in mid- 


' road, ening 
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on his cane. The GI next 
me and said proudly: “He’s 
a character under fire.” 

Another kid came running around the 
road bend, shirt open, blood streaming 
from a chest wound, and sobbing in ter- 
ror. He had been hit by shell fragments. 
“Take it easy, you'll be better off not to 
oy “saegeoneee called. fama ob. ht 

t,” ——— ing out of sight 
around another bend. 

At noon the American forces entered 
the town. The enemy had fled to new 
sitions in the Adolf Hitler Line, ont tl 
ing that position in the Gustav Line. 


Santa Marias: Now it was Jerry’s 
aye ua the city and the approach- 
ing roads. 

hat was the Battle of Santa Maria In- 
fante. It was just one more small sector 
on a long blazing front and the gain was 
a little more than a mile. But it was a 
fair sample of the fight in Southern Italy 
and the enemy’s will to resist. It’s well 
to remember that beyond Santa Maria 
there’s another Santa Maria and probably 
at least a third which Jerry will try to 
defend before giving up Rome. 


Faces West... 


On the German side of the English 
Channel, the invasion fever. mounted in 
a mixture of propaganda and fact. As 
their part in the war of nerves, Nazi 
propagandists launched a series of wild 
guesses over the battle ahead. The main 
assault would come in Normandy, the 
said. But it might come in Brittany. Still, 
the Bay of Biscay and Mediterranean 
coasts were likely possibilities. Also, Nor- 


way, the Low Countries, or the Jutland 
Peninsula of Denmark. Yet, a mili 
spokesman in Berlin suggested, “Briti 
and American air-borne troops may at- 
a landings on the soil of Germany 
itself’—perhaps combined with a thrust 
from the sea through the Helgoland 
Bight and down the Elbe River to Ham- 
urg. 

Out of this vole mélange of - 
lation and propaganda, one fact did, how- 
ever, emerge: The man in command of 
the defense of Western Europe will be 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt. 


Top Man: Karl Rudolf Gerd von Rund- 
stedt, arch of Prussian militarism, 
thus became the opposite number of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. At 68 he is the 
oldest field marshal on active duty with 
the Wehrmacht, and his accession to the 
supreme command was the reward for 51 
years’ service in the Imperial German 
Army, the Reichswehr, and the Wehr- 
macht. In 1914-18 he served as chief of 
staff of the Fifteenth Army Corps on the 
eastern and western fronts. In the years 
that followed, as a General Staff officer 
he delved into the reasons for the down- 
fall of the Imperial Army. 

In 1989, Rundstedt, ace strategist and 
tactician, proved himself when he won the 
blitzkrieg campaign in Poland, and then 
with his infantry in 1940 sheared through 
Northwestern France. In Russia, the m: 
often classed as a “defensive ist” 
rarer 4 directed an offensive campaign 
that Allied officers called a masterpiece: 
the advance from the Northern ine. 

Now, truly on the defensive, Rundstedt 
is to rely on a counterattack by 
his field armies and not outer defenses to 
meet and counter the Allied invaders. 


Deputies: Serving under this grim 
representative of the General Staff are 
two field marshals commanding ground 
forces. One is Johannes Blaskowitz, 60, 


whose promotion from a five-year term 
as colonel general was revealed last week 
by Berlin. Blaskowitz helped organize the 
expanding army under Hitler. After serv- 
ice with Ri t in Poland and France 
in 1939-40, he joined in the planning of 
the German invasion of Russia. His pres- 
ent job is reported to be the command of 
the German Atlantic Wall. 

The other field commander is the best 
publicized German general of the war: 
58-year-old Field Marshal Erwin Eugen 
Johannes Rommel. To the Desert Fox, 
who served under -Rundstedt in the in- 
vasion of France and then commanded 
the spectacular Afrika Korps in the North 
African campaigns, goes the job of head- 
ing the German field armies which will 
meet invading ground troops led by Rom- 
mel’s old enemy, Gen. Sir Bemard L. 
Montgomery. 

Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle was 
named “supreme commander of the Luft- 
waffe in the west.” One of the oldest field 
marshals in the German Air Force, the 
59-year-old Sperrle rose slowly in the 
last war. But in peacetime, with bullying | 
and routine promotion, he advanced 
became commander-in-chief of the Third 
Air Fleet that fought on the western front 
and in the Battle of Britain. 


Faces East... 


Jan Christian Smuts, soldier and states- 
man, sounded an impressive warning last | 
week to the Germans awaiting invasion: 
“Much earlier than pessimists forecast” 
te eter to 
Continent from east, west, and he 


said, “will remorselessly roll on and close 


in until nothing remains of Hitler’s For- 
tress.” As he spoke in Birmingham, p 
arations for invasion reached a new 
throughout Britain and a few more de 
tails of what was afoot were ‘allowed to 
leak out: 

@ London censors passed for publication 











~ . quarters and a conference room, 
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May 29, 1944 * 


— of ship concentrations at 
y unidentified peints off the south 
coast of England. There, where more than 
100 Luftwaffe bombers attacked two 
nights in a row, the pictures showed 
fleets of transports and landing craft. 
British civilians again were warned that 
passenger trains would be discontinued 
without notice during the summer. 

@ Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower toured 
England and Northern Ireland inspect- 
ing air and ground troops. Then he sent 
by radio the first of a series of “operation- 
al orders” to the underground armies of 
occupied Europe. In English, Danish, 
Norwegian, French, Dutch, and Flemish, 
the supreme commander told his secret 
Allies how to spy on the Germans and 
asked them to record the enemy’s every 





move. The response, from France at. 


least, was quick. There the underground 
was reported scrawling this slogan on the 


walls: “Choose Your Hun; there won't be 


enough to go around.” 

@ The press was given a preview of the 
general's new office-home on wheels—a 
two-unit trailer hauled by a. half-track. 
Built by the Eighth Air Force repair 
depot -and ‘divided into sleeping-eating 
; the 60- 
foot van is trim and compact. It holds a 
bunk, kitchenette, shower, and chemical 
laboratory. In the conference room, bat- 
tle maps and a motion-picture screen 
hang on pearl-gray walls and roll up into 


_ the ceiling; green leather chairs .are 


grouped on the black linoleum floor for 
the conferences of the Allied Command- 
er-in-Chief and his staff. 


Arctic Victory 

The prize was rich—the bi 
voy ever sent to Russia. It carried 250,000 
tons of tanks, guns, planes, and food. 
And it had to go through that longtime 
graveyard—the narrow sea lane between 
Norway’s frigid North Cape and _ the 
polar ice cap. As of old, the U-boats 
came out in force to get it. But its Royal 
Navy escort gave the Nazi submarine 
pack its worst defeat in Arctic waters. 
British warships and carrier planes sank 
two submarines, probably sank one or 
two more and damaged others. Every ton 
of cargo got through to Murmansk. The 
British lost one destroyer, the Mahratta. 

The running battle against the U- 


est con- 


' boats, fought probably in early March but 


kept secret until last week, came on both 
legs of the voyage during black and 
stormy nights and days so cold that 
planes d not take off from the escort 
carriers until the crew had chipped the 
ice from the flight decks. When the planes 
returned from patrol flights, the pilots 
could not even move their numbed fin- 
gers for two hours. 

One plane crew sank a U-boat in two 


minutes, returned to the ship, and sent 


its pilot to the sick bay, where surgeons 
su y removed his appendix. The 
other submarine definitely sunk was first 
damaged by a plane and finished off by a 


destroyer which picked up 30 members 
of the crew. The destroyer commander 
said: “It was appallingly cold in the wa- 
ter and the survivors were like sodden 
paper—only frozen stiff.” 


The Yanks Came 
Descent on Myitkyina Brings 
Land Link With China Near 


“Cafeteria lunch!” 
This message crackled over the radio 


_ to Brig. Gen. Frank Merrill’s jungle head- 


qeeness deep in Burma. It meant that 
e Allies had won one of the most star- 
tling victories of the war in the Far East. 
Striking out of the dark jungle, like 
avenging hosts, Chinese and Americans 
pba the chief airdrome at Myitkyina, 


main jap base in Northern Burma, and 
swarmed into the town itself. 
The assault on Myitkyina was part of 








Associated Press 
“100-Victory” Wei led 20,000 Chinese 
across the Salween 


a general attack on the Jap defensive 
triangle formed by that base plus Ka- 
maing and Mogaung. For weeks Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell’s men had seemed to 
be mired in the jungle, progressing feebly 
from one unpronounceable village to an- 
other. Then came the lightning stroke 
against Myitkyina spearheaded by those 
fabulous troops, Merrill's Marauders 
(NeEwswEEK, March 20, 1944). At almost 
the same time a new Chinese Army at- 
tacked the Japanese across the Salween 
River and drove toward Burma. ub 

Marauder Mudders: In three weeks 
Merrill’s Marauders had marched 112 
miles-over 8,000-foot mountains which 


-Salweén on empty oil drums, rubber 
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native tribesmen told them could not be | 
crossed. Their nimble-footed pack mules | 
had fallen off the heights; the men them- | 
selves scaled slopes so steep that they had 
to scramble up on all fours. Three cokanalal 
slogged through ankle-deep red mud from 
the pre-monsoon rains. They fought two 
pitched battles, killed more than 2,000 | 
Japanese, and lost 60 killed and 3800 
wounded. : : 

When the Chinese and Americans 
neared Myitkyina, they blasted the rail | 
and road bridges between it and Mo- 
gaung, 87 miles to the west. Then the 

irty, tired men burst forth upon the 
airfield, with its 5,000-foot landing strip 
and its neatly contrived dispersal bays. 
The surprised Japanese defenders barely 
took time to litter the field with oil drums 
and logs before they fled. 

In 37 minutes the Marauders cleared 
the field. Twenty minutes later Brig. Gen. 
William Old, troop carrier commander. 
piloting an American transport, loosed the 
first gliders brought in and let them dip 
down on the runway. From then on, | 
gliders and transports disgorged Chinese 
soldiers, American engineers, equipment 
and mortars. The gun crews trained the 
mortars on Myitkyina, 2 miles north, 
while the Marauders pressed on to take 
the town. General Stilwell arrived on the 
scene while the Allies were still in the 
outskirts. 


The Angry Crossing: From the east 
American-trained and equipped Chinese 
troops slowly pushed their way into Bur- 
ma from across the Salween River. Twen- 
ty thousand of them had crossed the 


boats, and bamboo rafts. They spread 
over a 100-mile front north and south of 
‘the Burma Road to pinch off the Japanese 
amt clear the highway from the China 
end. 
It was the first offensive of their own 
choosing in the nearly seven years of the 
Chinese-Japanese war. Their commander 
was Marshal Wei Li-huang, who has 
fought for 30 years in the Chinese Army. 
His pain nickname, “100-V: 
Wei,” means that he has won many al- | 
though not precisely 100 victories. 
The Salween, known as the Nu Kiang 
or Angry River in China, runs a 
gorge so deep that in a day’s climb one 
mounts from the hot, steamy, malarial 
shore called the Fever Valley into cold, 
wind-swept mountains. On the west bank 
the Chinese faced not only grim Japanese 
resistance but also steep and rugged 
mountains, 11,000 feet high and crossed 
only by trails. Despite the terrain and the 
enemy, some Chinese advanced 8 miles 
in a single day. Their casualties had to 
be carried back for twelve hours on two- 
man litters. 


Yoke Force: The Chinese on the Sal- 
ween, like those now fighting in Burma, 
are the result of one of Stilwell’s pet 
theories—that the Chinese can fight and — 
fight well with decent equipment and 
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) training. Brig. Gen. Frank Dorn, who 


|’ walked out with Stilwell after the collapse 
of Burma in 1942, was chosen to make a 
|’ modern army out of the primitive Chinese 
| fighting forces. Pinky Dorn headed what 
|. is called the Y or Yoke Force, which pa- 
'! tiently taught the techniques and spirit of 
| the offensive to Chinese officers who had 
| mever had a chance to fight any way but 
|} defensively. : 
|. The first days of the Salween drive 
| showed that the Chinese, many of whom 
+ had fired less than a dozen rounds in the 
ears before the Americans arrived, had 
to use the artillery, mortars, and 
machine which the United States 
supplied : wong That equipment, flown in 
over the Hump, the world’s most treach- 
erous air route, was now being used in a 
campaign to make the Hump Route un- 
necessary. And just as in Burma, engi- 
' neers built the Ledo Road behind an 
advancing army, so in China American 
engineers and coolies followed to fill in 
_ grass-grown tank traps and blasted-out 
sections of the Burma Road which the 
' Chinese had destroyed for defense two 


| *years ago. 
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| Significance-—~— 


' The Myitkyina victory gave the Allies 
_ a chance of reopening desperately need- 


‘} ed land communications with China in 


_ the reasonably near future. It provided 
» a good airfield to protect operations; as a 


center of rail, highway, and river com- 
+ munications, its loss cut the Japanese in 


-' North Burma into isolated 


es of re- 
sistance. . 
Without Myitkyina the Allies could not 


Road with the old Burma Road to China. 
Its capture immeasurably sped that junc- 
tion. And speéd was-particularly impor- 
tant for two reasons: First, China, block- 
aded for two years, was in ever greater 
need of lies beyond the limited ca- 

city of the Hump Air Route; Second, 
the monsoon season, already spreading 
east from India, will soon curtail if not 
stop the reconquest of North Burma and 
the completion of the Burma Road. 


Plane Buster 


The Army last week released the first 
pictures of its latest anti-aircraft gun—the 
4.7-inch. It did not give out any details. 
However, when asked why the very ef- 
ficient naval 5-incher hadn’t been used in- 
stead of developing a new weapon, the 
Army claimed that its weapon had newer, 
undisclosed advantages and techniques. 

The advent of the 4.7 brings the United 


States within reach of the Germans in - 


anti-aircraft armament. The standard 
Nazi big flak gun, of which details are 
known, is 128 millimeters (the 4.7 is 
about 120 millimeters). The Germans 
also have a 150-millimeter piece of which 
little is known and they use even larger 
weapons for anti-aircraft work, firing 
time shells as do Allied warships. _ 


Saga of the Tang 


American fliers in the Pacific know no 
greater fear than that of capture by the 
Japanese. The reasons are obvious. As a 
result, the Navy makes every effort con- 
sistent with —and sometimes more 
—to retrieve downed aviators. 
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City of Siege: Crumbled walls, archways still standing but 
Soviet tank rolling down Lenin Street. Most of the destruction 


Sovfoto Radiophoto 
leading nowhere, mis- 
shapen trees, and death—these are Sevastopol today—and the background for this 


back two years 


to the 250-day Nazi siege; the rest from the stunning three-day assault which ended 
with the Soviet recapture of the city May 9. 
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The story of the most daring and per- 
sistent of Pacific aviator rescues was told 
last week, two days after the new sub- 
marine Tang docked in the placid waters 
of Pearl Harbor. Customarily, the Navy 
zealously withholds information of sub- 
marine operations, but the saga of the 
Tang was too dramatic to keep. Cap- 
tained by Lt. Comdr. Richard Hethering- 
ton O’Kane of San Rafael, Calif., one- 
time executive officer of the lost subma- 
rine Wahoo, the Tang picked up 22 
men during the April 29-30 carrier raid 
on Truk. 

The submarine was patrolling off the 
Jap base when the planes struck. The 
first rescue was effected in rough seas 
southeast of Ollan Island, one of the Truk 
group, where the Tang nosed ‘next to a 
raft which contained men from a 
torpedo plane. Shot down inside the Truk 
lagoon, they had made their way to the 
open sea. Later came a call to make 
a pickup near Kuop Island, 30 miles 
away. 

The next day the Tang followed fighter 
planes again in the direction of Ollan. 
There it found a Kingfisher observation 
plane from a battleship, piloted by Lt. 
(j.g-) John A. Burns of Wynnewood, Pa., 
which had picked up a fighter pilot and 
the two-man crew of another Kingfisher. 
As these three were transferred to the sub- 
marine, a smoking torpedo plane hit the 
water outside the reef. The Tang ran out 
and rescued three men from that torpedo 
plane. Meantime, Burns had taken off in 
the Kingfisher and had three 
rafts east of Truk. He summoned the 
Tang, and on, the way it saved two more 
fighter pilots. 

Burns, who had planned before the 
war to become a minister, now was taxi- 
ing back and forth in his unarmed plane 
with three men sitting on either wing 
and one on the edge of his cockpit. The 
seven, plus Burns and his crew imate, 
Aviation Radio Man Aubrey James Gill 
of Compton, Calif., were taken aboard 
the submarine and the badly damaged 
Kingfisher was sunk by the craft’s gun- 
fire at dusk. After dark the Tang re- 
trieved two more men from a downed 
dive bomber south of Ollan. The crowded 
submarine, with men sleeping in shifts, 
then completed its patrol and returned 
to Pearl Harbor. 


Joke on the General 


It was 9 o'clock on the evening of 
April 26. In Candia, on the north coast 


Crete, the commander of the German © 


22nd Panzer Grenadier Division was fin- 
ishing up his work at divisional head- 
quarters. Mat Gen. cape got oa 
48 years old, stocky ink-cheek 
had arrived at his post five weeks before. 
Now, late in the evening, he headed 
home to his villa in the hills to the south. 
In his private car, bearing the two 
pennants of divisional commander, the 
tired general relaxed in the back seat. 


About 9:30 a red traffic light swayed in 
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) cated the use of force 


WAR TIDES 





Preliminary to D Day certain mat- 
ters may bear exploring. One of the 
first questions is: Does D Day really 
mark the opening of the western inva- 
sion? The truth may lie here: D Day 
marks the beginning of the most impor- 
tant phase of the western invasion, but 
looking at the problem from the broader 
view of a campaign intended to an- 
nihilate. the Nazis, the western in- 
vasion really started when Allied air 


tinuous air-artillery attack upon Nazi 
resources. 

These air attacks, just as skillfully 
planned as any military operations on 
land—and brilliantly executed—concen- 
trated on the important objectives, cul- 
minating in mass attacks on enemy lines 
of communications. This preliminary 
phase of the campaign was necessary 
before D Day, set for the movement 
forward of amphibious and air-borne 
troops, could begin with any prospect 
of success. 

For a background picture of the Al- 
lied forces poised for the offensive on 
one side of the English Channel and the 
Nazis on the defensive waiting for it 
within their extensive fortress, we 
should turn the pages of history. Na- 
poleon’s concept of the proper way to 
conduct a battle was to mass his troops 
preliminary to battle, but never in close 
proximity to the enemy. His efforts ra- 
diated from the center out. By contrast, 
the concentric theory of attack, per- 
fected by Moltke and known as the 
Schlieffin plan in the last war, advo- 
plied external- 


y at many points concentrating 





forces began their systematic and con- 


How Will the Germans Meet D Day? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


toward a center. Both schemes had as 
their purpose the waging of offensive 
war. 

Now let us apply these concepts to 
the Allied forces poised in Britain for the 
offensive. The first thing that strikes us 
is that each amphibious army, wherever 
it strikes, must mass and proceed accord- 
ing to the Napoleon plan, covered by sea 
and air forces, with the traffic lanes 
across seas cleared by sea and air con- 
trol. A beachhead must be gained and 
consolidated before forces can move out 
from it, operating thereafter in conjunc- 
tion with other amphibious forces. On 
the whole, however, the Allied picture 
resembles the Moltke concept more than 
it does that of Napoleon for three rea- 
sons: (1) Allied sea and air control, and 
the mobility inherent in sea and air 
movement, (2) the fact that the ability 
to assume the offensive confers the pow- 
er of the initiative, and (8) the geo- 
pres: position outside the inner de- 

ense ring confers the ability to strike 
at a wide range of objectives from Nor- 
way to the Bay of Biscay in surprise at- 
tacks. 

Now let us look at the Nazi picture. 
When the Germans were fo: to ac- 
cept the defensive, the ability to take 
the initiative and pass to the offensive 
was wrested from them, except in a 
limited sense. Much of the flexibility 
vested in their operations under the 
Moltke not was lost to them, and 
this loss of flexibility they had to co- 
ordinate with the fixed defense system 
ranging from Norway to Spain and 
again in the Mediterranean to cover 
France. 


The sea arm has been estimated 
to consist of two pocket battleships, 
two 8-inch gun cruisers, three or four 
6-inch gun cruisers, abqut 20 to 30 de- 
stroyers, many submarines, escorts, and 
smaller craft. A rather natural scheme 
of acs gh sea 2 would be 
to assign the heavier ships to operate 
in the area from Norway south to the 
Strait of Dover, with the lighter craft 
operating in the other defense areas, 
and submarines in all. The Nazi sea and 
air counterattacks should start imme- 
diately D Day opens, while Allied 
massed amphibious armies are still at 
sea. 


In estimating what the Nazi sea 
forces will attempt, it is probably inac- 
curate to figure on the last war as furnish- 
ing an analogy. Then, though the Ger- 
man Navy was much stronger than it is 
today, morale was so low that mutiny 
had penetrated its ranks in 1918. We 
have no proof of any such condition to- 
day. Despite the damaging of the Tirpitz 
and the loss of the Scharnhorst, the 
Nazi navy will undoubtedly fight, as it 
must know this is a last-ditch battle. 
But as to the character of the fight—in 
view of the targets to be attacked and 
the limited number of Nazi sea forces 
in comparison with the very superior 
Allied armada—the Germans should fa- 
vor action coming in from many direc- 
tions, as in the Moltke plan, rather than 
the massed, or Napoleonic, attack. They 
should also take advantage of darkness 
and smokescreens wherever possible. It 
is safé also to count on a supreme Nazi 
air effort at the same time. 








the road ahead. The chauffeur stepped 
on the brakes and jolted the general. But 
when the car door opened Kreipe got the 
worst jolt of all, A British major and a 


captain of the Coldstream Guards, armed 
with pistols, advised him to consider him- 
self a prisoner of war. 


In the car, a German search party later 
found a sealed letter of explanation assur- 
ing them that “this operation was carried 
out without the help of Cretans or Cretan 
Partisans . . .” It continued: “Auf baldiges 
Wiedersehen!” (“See you soon!”) and 
ended with a ipt: “We are very 
sorry to leave this motor car behind.” 

In Cairo, where the story was told last 
week, it turned out the general had a 
sense of humor. “This inactivity is bound 


to be a great strain on me,” said in 
Sere a might as well begin to learn 
m 


Target Germany 


It was an ill wind that shouted down 
the English Channel last week, sending 
the mercury to the lower 40s, piling the 
cliffs, and ruin- 
ing sorely needed early fruit. The only 
people for whom it blew good were the 
Germans. For five days the Allied air 
forces were battened down on their bases 
and only a few minor missions were 
flown. For five days the Nazis received 
a rest from bombing. 

Then the fair May days returned once 
more, and the 









@ In Washington Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
chief of the Air Forces, announced that 
since Pearl Harbor American planes de- 
stroyed or probably destroyed 32,149 
enemy craft in air combat and on the 
ground for a total loss of 6,154 of their 
own. 


Jingling Joes . 

Americans will be Americans—even in 
battle areas. They have taken the spirit of 
the Burma Shave ad to Italy. Along the 
roads, between. warnings such as “Mines 
cleared for 20 feet each side,” the’ GI's 
put up timely signs like this: 

Don’t cuss and gripe 

If you have no brakes 

Just bring it to us 

We have what it takes 

~Umpteenth QM Motor Repair Unit 
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Failure to Follow 


Its Dissents and Divisions 
| Point Up an Important Question: 
| Where Is the Court Headed? 


‘| The days of explosive New Deal legal 
| issues-the NRA, the gold-clause deci- 
' sions, the triple-A, the Guffey Coal Act, 
+. the Wagner Labor Act, and others—had 
|. receded into the past. No longer did ex- 
| cited, eager spectators jam the big court- 
', room where the nine justices sit in black- 
| robed dignity. No longer did men and 
‘| women the country over wait with vary- 
ing degrees of anxiety for the words that 
iesunt Hike or extinction for controversial 
social and economic legislation. 
' Death and retirement, in the interven- 
ing years, had changed the composition 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Indirectly, Mr. Roosevelt’s “court- 
| packing” wish had come true: seven of 
.. the present members were his appointees. 
+ But the tremulous fears that a Roosevelt 
‘+ court would speak as one voice had 
proved virtually groundless—so much so 
_. that this week, as the court neared its 
'} summer recess, scheduled for May 29, 
-} interest of a new kind was manifest. The 
_ big question was: ‘Where’was the court 
heading? 


Stare Decisis: The majority opinion in 
Williams vs. North Carolina, written by 
Justice Douglas in December 1942, held 

| that Nevada divorces were entitled to re- 
| ceive full faith and credit in other states. 
+} In November 1948, in Magnolia Petro- 
‘| Teum Co. vs. Hunt, a workmen’s — 
| sation case, Justice Douglas dissented on 


the ground that a Texas judgment need 
not be given full faith and it by Loui- 
siana. - 


In the first case, Justice Jackson dis- 
sented. In the second, he not only con- 
curred with the majority but wrote a 
separate opinion explaining that his con- 
clusion was compelling because of the de- 
cision in the first case from which he had 
dissented. Dissent in the second case, he 
argued, could be sustained only if the 
first opinion were overruled. 
“Overruling a precedent,” he wrote, 
“always introduces some confusion and 
the necessity for it may be unfortunate. 
But it is nothing to keeping on our books 
utterances to which we ourselves will 
give full faith and credit only if the out- 
come pleases us. I shall abide by the 
— case until it is taken off our 
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To legal minds this was “stare decisis” 
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Precedents 


Splits Nation’s Supreme Court 


(translated literally: to stand by the de- 
cisions) with a vengeance. It was also 
typical of two bones of contention in the 
court, noticeable in this term: the split on 
the importance of precedent in the evolu- 
tion of law, and the criticism of the num- 
ber of separate expressions by the justices, 
as well as the bitterness among them. 
On Monday of last week, for example, 
when formal opinions were iaiheeaal in 
eight cases, only one was unanimous; the 
rest were split, with one to four justices 
dissenting. 

In an address before the American 
Law Institute in Philadelphia early this 
month, Jackson laid great stress on the 
doctrine of stare decisis and also found a 
giut in judicial opinions: “Inflation of the 
volume decreases the value of each unit. 
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let past décisions stand while deviating 
by degrees from the precedent set there- 
in. In the Northwest Airlines case on 
Monday of last week, for example, the 
court held that the State of Minnesota 
could tax the entire airline fleet be- 
cause, according to the majority opinion, 
St. Paul, the home port, was in Minne- 
sota. Chief Justice Stone, dissenting, pro- 
tested that this upset the general rule 
of taxation on interstate property which 
the court had carved out in the past on 
railroad and truck cases limiting the 
reach of the state taxing authorities. 
Thus, observers felt, a court could change 
judicial history without specifically over- 
ruling the original case. 


Divisions: The court can be grouped 
roughly. Black, Douglas, and Murphy 
usually act together on the left. Rutledge 
is something of an unknown quantity but 
tends to go along with the Black-Douglas- 
Murphy group. Chief Justice Stone usual- 
ly is found with these four, especially in 
civil-liberties cases, but in routine litiga- 
tion—tax cases, war-risk insurance, etc.— 
he is inclined to take a more orthodox 
position. Reed and Frankfurter are in the 
middle of the road and frequently cast 





Justice Jackson: He stood for “stare 
decisis” with a vengeance 
~ When so many issues of opinions compete 
for acceptance, they inevitably suffer a 
discount.” But Jackson himself, like his 
colleagues—including Roberts, who made 
a similar complaint this term against 
throwing down precedent (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 14)—has sometimes sidestepped the 


Indeed, there has been a marked tend- 
ency on the part of the present court to 


Harris & Ewing photos 
Justice Frankfurter: His sweeping 


ah aoe votes, ee is on the 
right. Jackson is unpredictable. - 

Black complains that Frankfurter tries 
to make sweeping declarations of broad 
policy instead of trying cases plainly on 
merit. Generally, Frankfurter, Roberts, 
and Jackson are more conservative in 
viewing business questions and all 
the way in upholding the power of gov- 
ernment—in individual rights cases as 
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well - in others. The srg oe 
M group stresses “more t 
of individuals and the right of Congress 
to dictate social and economic matters 
and favors restriction of courts. 
Significance ———— 

Whatever the utterances of the Su- 
preme Court, profound or otherwise, one 
thing was pretty evident: It was a Roose- 
velt court, a New court, and its 
trend was readily discernible. This was 
almost wholly in the direction of uphold- 
ing the power of the Federal government 
to deal with complex social and economic 
questions without interference from .the 


judiciary on Constitutional or other 


grounds. * 

The Supreme Court almost uniformly 
upheld the National Labor Relations 
Board and liberally interpreted the Wage 
and Hour Law and similar social legis- 
lation, either broadening previous con- 
ceptions of the acts or making certain 
there was no retreat through litigation. 

The quality of mind of the seven 
Roosevelt appointees was emphasized in 
a dissenting opinion by Justice Roberts 
(Hoover appointee), conc in by 
Chief Justice Stone (Coolidge appointee, 
elevated by Mr. Roosevelt), in a case 
involving overtime pay for tithe spent 
by Tennessee miners in underground 
travel: 

“The question for decision in this case 
should be approached not on the basis 
of any broad humanitarian prepossessions 
we may all entertain, not with a desire to 
construe —— so as to accomplish 
what we deem worthy obiects, but in 
the traditional and, if we are to have a 
government of laws, the essential atti- 
tude of ascertaining what Congress has 
enacted rather than what we wish it 
had enacted.” 

In another case, the court majority held 
that Federal courts lacked jurisdiction to 
entertain suits involving railway labor 
controversies which could be mediated 
by the National Mediation Board, an il- 
lustration of the Supreme Court’s tend- 
ency to take the judiciary out of eco- 
nomic disputes which Congress has en- 
trusted to administrative solution. 

A second noticeable trend was toward 
a policy of reexamining criminal proce- 
dures to emphasize the rights of indi- 
viduals. Here the Supreme Court stressed 
the due-process-of-law clause of the Con- 
stitution. Most notable instance: the re- 
versal of a murder conviction on the 
ground that the defendant had been 
questioned almost continuously for 36 
hours. The court regarded the situation 
as “so inherently coercive that its very 
existence is irreconcilable with the posses- 
sion of mental freedom by a lone suspect 
against whom its full coercive force is 
brought to bear.” This moved Jackson to 





*On Monday of this week the court sweepingly en- 
dorsed the F government’s power over the na- 
tion's wartime economy. It 8-to-1 to uphold 
Onecare, Of Price Administration's restriction of the 
perations of a Washington, D. C., fuel-oil firm which 
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Associated Press 
Stay Off the Trestles: In this brutally tragic picture, America’s parents last week 
had for their children a stark lesson more powerful than any rod. Little 10-year-old 
Caroline Morgan (above), her sister, age 9, and a 6-year-old neighboring boy all 
were dead—run down by a locomotive on a Springfield, Ohio, trestle when they tried 
to take a forbidden shortcut to a playground. 





say in a dissenting opinion that the court’s 
zeal had the effect of stripping society of 
needed measures to protect itself. 

One likely result of the Supreme 
Court’s current behavior is to pile up 
more and more appeals. Given time and 
money, lawyers will be tempted to carry 
a case to the top court. A gamble, per- 
haps, but lawyers with solvent clients are 
rarely averse to this sort of practice. 


Travelogue 


Departures of the week: At the per- 
sonal invitation of Joseph Stalin, Eric 
Johnston, 47-year-old head of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, left to tour 
Soviet industry and discuss American- 
Russian postwar economic relations. At 
the request of President Roosevelt, Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace departed on 
a two-month trip to China and Siberia. 
The President explained that Wallace 
would visit “a dozen places which I have 
long wanted to see” and return with a 
firsthand report on “forces . . . being un- 
leashed there which are of the utmost im- 
portance to our future peace and pros- 
perity.” 


No Order in the Court 


Seasoned court reporters had never 
seen the like. The courtroom. was in pan- 
demonium: It was as though Justice had 
hiked her robes to jitterbug in the aisles. 
From the defendants’ corner in untiring 
succession came loud laughter, moans, 
groans, catcalls, and cheers. Protesting 


defense attorneys popped up like so 
many jumping jacks. In a feverish quest 
for order, the judge’s gavel beat a cease- 
less _rat-a-tat and harassed marshals 
raced about, pushing the more obstrep- 
erous back into their seats. 

Some observers made uneasy compar- 
isons with the courts of the Weimar 
Republic—when Hitler and other Nazis 
haled before the bench had defied order- 
ly processes of law. Thus in Washington 
last week the war’s biggest sedition trial 
literally exploded into its second month. 
Four weeks had been wasted in filibuster 
tactics of all sorts until one attorney's 
$150 fine for contempt of court sobered 
the defense enough to permit the rela- 
tively swift choice of a jury. 

But now bedlam broke out anew in 
the courtroom as O. John Rogge, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, rose to 
make his opening statement. Three times 
he began, and three times he was inter- 
rupted by a protesting uproar so great he 
could not even be heard. The 14,000- 
word speech he had estimated would take 
two hours of the morning session lasted 
into the afternoon. 

@ Rocce: “The evidence will show that 
the defendants wanted to substitute a 
Nazi or Fascist form of government for 
our present form . . . that they talked 
in terms of blood baths, of hanging peo- 
ple from lamp posts, of pogroms .. . 
One of the defendants stated that our 
pogroms would make Hitler’s look like 
a Sunday-school picnic.” DEFENDANT'S 
voice: “Maybe they will.” 

@ Rocce: “The evidence will show that 
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JAccuse! Half a continent apart, two men arrested last week 
on suspicion of murder flinched before the wrath of the vic- 
tims’ mates. (Left) In Chicago Mrs. Helen Romanowski pointed 
an accusing finger at Joe Buck, identifying him as the man she 
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Associated Press 


claims shot her husband in a tavern row over black-market 
gas. (Right) In Los Angeles David Berger took a swat at Jan F. 
Sarazzawski, held by police after the Pacific yielded up 
Mrs. Berger's body. 





a Nazi revolution in this country, ac- 
cording to the intention of the Nazis and 
the defendants, would have been like 
this: a Fiihrer, and the defendants had 
one in mind . . .” DEFENDANTS, IN UNI- 
son: “Who? Who?” 

In sum, Rogge managed to make these 
points: that the defendants conspired to 
destroy our government, aided by Nazi 
money, propaganda counsel, or both and 
to gain this end they tried to foster in- 
subordination and disloyalty among the 
armed forces. 

When Rogge had done, the defense 
made six mistrial motions—one on _ the 
grounds that the courtroom atmosphere 
was that of a “Bowery barroom brawl.” 
On Monday of this week Judge Edward 
C. Eicher denied all six. Then, as repu- 
table lawyers pondered the challenge to 
American jurisprudence, Eicher regained 
control, fining a defendant and a de- 
fense attorney $100 and $200 respective- 
ly and warning that from now on court- 
room disturbances would be punished 
with a week in jail. 

@ In New York, Frederick Heizer 
Wright, 41-year-old copy editor of The 
New York Daily News, was freed by a 
Federal jury on charges of failing to reg- 
ister as a propaganda agent for Japan. 


4th-Term Straphangers 


In 1932, the Communists were preach- 
ing revolution and damning all candi- 
dates, among them Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Four years later, their oblique support of 
the President was so embarrassing that 
he felt called upon to disown it. By 1940, 
their bogus pacificism, dutifully spawned 
out of the Soviet-German pact, spent it- 
self on damning Mr. Roosevelt as an im- 
perialist warmonger. Last week, these 
chameleons on the American political 


scene took a fresh course: first, they dis- 
solved the Communist party and _ re- 
organized it as a nonparty organization 
with a political mission; second, they 
trumpeted loud and long for a fourth 
term, conferring on Mr. Roosevelt their 
formal endorsement. 


Political Leverage 

Again the CIO’s fledgling Political Ac- 
tion Committee was showing its muscle. 
With its role in recent Alabama, West 
Virginia, and other primaries already 
conceded, the committee’s claims of ef- 
fective political influence spread _ last 
week to the West Coast: 
@ In California, Rep. John M. Costello 
became the third Democratic member of 
the Dies committee to be ‘eliminated for 
reelection (others: Rep. Martin Dies of 





Horses didn’t hurt Morse 


Texas, who withdrew; Rep. Joe Starnes 
of Alabama, defeated in a primary fight). 
Under California’s cross-filing primary 
laws, Costello’s Hollywood constituency 
wove a crazy .; In his own Demo- 
cratic primary he lost to Hal Styles, a 
radio commentator and outspoken New 
Dealer; in the Republican primary Cos- 
tello won, but was barred by law from 
running because he had filed as a Demo- 
crat. Styles had the backing of manv 
movie stars plus the CIO; Costello was 
so confident of renomination he stayed 
in Washington, not bothering to cam- 
paign, open headquarters, or launch a 
publicity drive. (In the same primaries, 
Sen. Sheridan Downey won Democratic 
renomination, but faced a stiff election 
fight with Lt. Gov. Frederick F. Houser, 
GOP nominee.) 

@ In the Oregon primaries, a_labor- 
backed liberal Republican, Wayne _L. 
Morse, 43-year-old ex-dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Law School, unhorsed 
ineffectual Sen. Rufus C. Holman, whose 
criticism of Morse’s New Dealish leanings 
and love of fine saddle horses proved 
surprisingly unimpressive in Oregon’s 
heavily Republican rural areas. Morse, 
ex-member of President Roosevelt’s War 
Labor board and a frequent New Deal 
appointee in labor disputes, had the big- 
city vote in the bag; Holman had counted 
heavily on farm support. 

@ Congress reflected the cumulative ef- 
fect of the CIO claims. In the House, 
Rep. Howard W. Smith of Virginia intro- 
duced a resolution for an investigation of 
the Political Action Committee. In the 
Senate, where CIO-backed anti-poll-tax 
legislation had been laid aside in the face 
of a threatened Southern Democratic fili- 
buster, 83 GOP senators hurriedly pro- 
posed an amendment to the constitution 
outlawing payment of poll taxes as a vot- 
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requirement (still operative in eight 
oa Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia). 


GI Bill of Rights 


The vote was 887 to 0—a unanimity 
the House of Representatives achieved 
only rarely,* but in this case understand- 
ably. For the issue involved postwar bene- 
fits for the armed forces, incorporated 
in a voluminous measure popularly 
dubbed the GI Bill of Rights. As passed 
last week, it provided returning service 
men and women with (1) hospitaliza- 
tion, (2) educational or vocational train- 
ing of from one to four years with tui- 
tion paid up to $500 yearly and monthly 
sustenance grants, ($8) unemployment 
compensation and aid in obtaining jobs, 
and (4) loans to help veterans buy 
homes, farms, and businesses. 

On these basic points the House bill 
agreed with a Senate measure passed 
six weeks earlier by a similarly undis- 
senting 50-to-0 vote. But a lengthy Sen- 
ate-House conference impended, threat- 
ening the hoped-for June 20 adjournment 
date, because of important differences on 
details. The chief items disputed: 

@ The Senate provided loans up to 
$1,000, to be issued by the Veterans 
Administration at no interest the first 
year and $ per cent thereafter. The 
House raised the loan limit to $2,500, to 
be issued by private lending agencies 
at an interest of 6 per cent (the govern- 
ment to pay the interest the first two 
years). 

@ The Senate adopted unemployment 
payments averaging $20 a week for a 
year; the House limited the period to six 
months. ¢ : 

Promptly Sen. Bennett C. Clark of Mis- 
souri, ae of the Senate version, 
warned that he, for one, would never 
agree with the House provisions on these 
two points: (1) He charged that “a big 
lobby” was back of the House clause 
that private agencies make the loans, 
and, (2) he insisted that the 52 weeks 
of compensation provided by the Senate 
_ the “very least” that Congress could 

0 


Stop That Dam! 


A Vermonter’s rock-ribbed conviction 
shone through Rep. Charles A. Plumley’s 
words: “This bill assumes to ard 
my area . . . to try to centralize and to 
federalize and to control the rain drops, 
the fog, and the dew . . . You cannot 
beat God. God knows you cannot stop 
floods by dams. You cannot beat nature 
or nature’s God, no matter how smart 
you are.” 

Thus Plumley exhorted his colleagues 





*With almost equal unanimity, the Senate two 
aav® [ater passed the tax. 
SroSMbah Feaskr ates oe ccna 


tax payers of the burden 
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The Big Four vs. the United Nations 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


What are the relations to be be- 
tween the Big Four and the smaller 
United Nations? Sumner Welles raised 
the question last week in a speech 
which was a strange mixture of good 
sense, specious reasoning, misreading 
of history, and self-contradiction. 

Mr. elles wants an_ inclusive 
United Nations organization to be cre- 
ated immediately. He says that history 
does uot record any example of a mili- 
tary alliance among great nations 
which has endured more than a short 
while. He regards the accord thus far 
reached by the Big Four as such an 
alliance. He appears to regard this 
accord as imperialistic. He seems to 
think it will crumble unless it is trans- 
lated into a worldwide United Nations 
organization based upon the sovereign 
equality of all nations. 

This much should be self-evident— 
only great powers can wage great 
wars. After Germany and Japan have 
been disarmed, there will be only 
three great powers—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Great Britain 
with the commonwealth and empire. 
If they hold together and keep Ger- 
many and Japan from rearming there 
can be no important war. In time 
China may become a great power. 
With that in view, and to forfend the 
drawing of a color line between East 
and West, Mr. Roosevelt has insisted 
that China be treated as the equal 
partner of the real Big Three of the 
present alliance. 

The securing of the peace depends 
chiefly, almost entirely, upon the deci- 
sions of the great powers. No com- 
bination of smaller nations can chal- 
lenge them, none can keep them from 
falling apart if they do not wish to 
cling together. If they separate, - an- 
other world war will become almost 
inevitable. 


The Big Four now constitute an 
iance—or, more exactly, two alli- 
ances—one against Germany, one 
against Japan. With victory they will 
constitute, not an alliance in the his- 
torical sense, but a concert of power. 
The smaller nations will have to con- 
form to the wishes of the great powers. 
This does not signify that the great 
powers will be imperialistic or oppres- 
sive. On the contrary, they have 
pledged themselves to be neither. They 


‘can serve themselves best by policies 


which serve also the welfare of the 
smaller nations. It is in their interest, 


therefore, to listen to the advice of the 
smaller nations. 

- On his recent trip to London, Under 
Secretary of State Stettinius found the 
representatives of the smaller Euro- 
= Allies eager to let off steam. They 

ad felt neglected. They were grate- 
ful for the opportunity to be heard. 

Ps chologically , it is important to pro- 
vide the smaller nations with regular 
channels through which to express 
themselves. But they deserve more 
than a ctory hearing. Often they 
speak more than their own par- 
ticular interests. Within the British 
Commonwealth, for example, two of 
the wisest statesmen are Prime Minis- 
ter Smuts of South Africa and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of Canada. 
Neither commands much power. 
Yet, by persuasion, either may prevail 
at a conference of intelligent men. 
The oe European nations have 

rodu few statesmen during the 
ast quarter century to compare with 

Masaryk and Benes of Czecho- 
Slovakia: 

The little nations talked themselves 
hoarse in the League of Nations. In 
the end, they accomplished nothing, | 
because the great powers were not 
united in their determination to 
serve the peace. When the showdown 
came, however, some of the small na- 
tions tried to remain neutral. By‘ now 
they should know that there is no real 
substitute for force. 


The primary responsibility for 
winning this war rests-on a few great 
powers, although some of the smaller 
ones are helping. The primary re- 
sponelplity for preserving the peace 
ikewise will reside in the great pow- 
ers. They are not likely to delegate or 
permit to be adulterated their powers 
of decision. The smaller nations may 
usefully advise and assist, and their 
counsel and aid will be given willingly 
in ratio to the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the decisions of the great 
powers. 

There is no reason why at least a 
— a gen canetaed 
tive y, providing a re i 
channel for the opinions of the smaller 
nations, should not be set up now but, 
suf edoteadictnty pamtagh “any wud 
self-con passage, “any w 
organization will fail unless it is 
founded upon a firm and continuing 
partnership betweea the four major 


powers. 
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on Capitol Hill to beware a Federal 
flood-control bill which, if passed, would 
spell death by drowning for an ancient 
and peaceful little Vermont vale: the 
West River Valley, part of Plumley’s 
constituency. Specifically, he aimed to 
forestall construction of a proposed $30,- 
000,000 Federal dam and power project 
at West Dummerston which would, in 
whole or in part, inundate that historic 
hamlet, neighboring Harmonyville, and 
five other villages—century-old dwellings, 
churches, Colonial burial sites, covered 
bridges, local industries, and all. 

Not that Vermonters were opposed to 
the idea of flood control, Plumley as- 
serted, but it must be a state matter; 
this program was a nefarious Federal at- 
tempt at a literal and figurative power 
grab. Why, any local boy could tell you 
that Vermonters had more electric power 
than they needed from dams _ already 
in operation under local flood-control 
projects. 

But the House heeded neither Plumley 
nor the months-long activity of Vermont- 
ers banded together as Freemen, Inc., to 
oppose the rape of West River Valley. 
(For photographers Freemen officials 
had even posed with rifles to indicate 
how they might stave off a Federal in- 
vasion.) Leaning to Army-engineer argu- 
ments that approval of the program 
would ensure flood-control for the Con- 
necticut River Valley—one .of the few 
basins of its size without “adequate” pro- 
tection—representatives passed the bill 
and sent it to the Senate. 

There the two Vermont senators—War- 
ren R. Austin and George D. Aiken— 
promised to carry on their state’s last- 
ditch fight. Nor had Plumley himself beat 
— f retreat. Cannily he pointed out: 

ey've still got to get the money. . . 
and I’m on the appropriations commit- 
tee.” ; 





Vermont Freemen armed against Federal dam-building plans for their valley ho 
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His Old Job 


The intent was undeniably clear. Con- 

gress, like the rest of the country, felt that 
whenever possible men drafted for mili- 
tary service should get their old jobs back 
once they were honorably discharged, 
provided they were schrstoaity fit and still 
qualified to perform their former duties. 
The hitch came in the language of the 
original Selective Service Act of 1940 
which read: “If such person was in the 
employ of a private employer, such em- 
ployer shall restore such person to such 
position or to a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay, unless the employer's 
circumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable to do 
so. 
Superficially, the language was plain 
enough. Actually, it opened the way to a 
multitude of complications such as a con- 
flict of seniorities between civilians and 
returned veterans or the likelihood of a 
civilian’s promotion to a superintendent’s 
post while the regular holder of the posi- 
tion was absent at the front. Obviously 
clarification would come only through 
judicial interpretation. 


The Ulcer Case: Last week the first 
such case* was in process through the 
agency of an obscure Kentuckian whose 
stomach ulcers appeared likely to go down 
in the history of American jurisprudence 
along with the color of Dred Scott’s skin. 
The man was Robert E. Hall, 34, of New- 
port; the employer, the Union Light, Heat 
& Power Co. of Covington, a subsidiary of 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric & Columbia 
System. 

Hall was discharged from the Army on 
June 4, 1942, and days later asked 
for his job as a repairman in the water- 





®An Ohio veteran settled a similar action out of 
court for $640. 


works department. He was not rehired, 
however, until September and thereupon 
brought suit for $512, peeling tow 
months’ pay. 

Hall had worked steadily for the com- 
pany from March 19, 1934, to April 21, 
1942, save for a few weeks in the spring 
of 1938 when he underwent an opera- 
tion for stomach ulcers. He was in the 
Army six weeks, but the ulcerous condi- 
tion reasserted itself and he was given a 
medical discharge. The company main- 
tained he was not in fit condition to 
return to work immediately. Later, how- 
ever, he was deemed able enough to re- 
sume his duties. 


The Test: When the case came be- 
fore Judge Mac Swinford of the Federal 
District Court for Eastern Kentucky in 
February, the company entered a demur- 
rer on the ground that its constitutional 
rights were being violated under Article 
V-—that is, without due process, because 
of the wording of the Selective Service 
Act. © 

Judge Swinford—ruling against the de- 
murrer—conceded the terms of the act 
were vague but declared they could “be 
reasonably understood by reasonable peo- 
ple.” He added: “To now strike down 
this act of the legislative branch of the 
government because it necessarily em- 

loys language and terms of a more or 
fee indefinite and negative meaning 
would be an unwarranted usurpation of 
the legislative function of providing for 
the common defense.” The act, Judge 
Swinford said, was “a significant force in 
the maintenance of morale of our military 
forces.” The judge will rule on the merits 
of the case in October, but no matter how 
he decides, an appeal is likely. 

Hall meanwhile is working as a re- 
pairman at the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. in Lockland, Ohio—he asked for a 
release from the utility company in May 
1943. 


Time Off 


Never too cordially regarded by con- 
gressmen—many of whom consider him 
“pagan,” “atheist,” or “Communist” for 
his championship of bigger and _ better 
rights for the American Indian—Commis- 


.Sioner of Indian Affairs John Collier 


(Newsweek, April 26, 1948) last week 
sustained the most curious Congressional 
attack of his eleven-year tenure. In the 
House, Rep. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma 
called for Collier’s immediate removal on 
the grounds that the commissioner had 
obtained a divorce last year at govern- 
ment expense. 

Johnson, head of a subcommittee on 
Interior Department appropriations, as- 
serted that Collier had drawn $6 a day 
for 27 days of the required six-week. resi- 
dence period in Nevada on the “absurd” 
pretext that he was on active duty in- 
specting Indian reservations. 

Collier quickly came back with a blast 
at Johnson’s charges as “meaningless, it- 
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How to tell when it’s time 


A DIAL is just one way to 
tell when it’s time to lay 
aside the cares of the day and 
relax over a highball. 


If you don’t happen to have a 
sun dial, an ordinary watch will 
do very well. 


But here’s something neither 
a sun dial nor your watch can 
tell you: The most soul-satisfy- 
ing highball you ever raised to 


your lips is one that’s made with 
that richly mellow, deep-fla- 
vored whiskey —Four Roses. 


You may, of course, find that 
your bar or package store is tem- 
porarily out of Four Roses these 
days. If so, we’re very sorry. 
However, we want you to know 
that we’re doing our level best 
to apportion the available sup- 
ply of Four Roses so that every- 
body can get a fair share. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


TREVDM 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies— 
90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City. 








Like the sea, music, too, has secrets... 
but not to men who love it. There are 
strains from half-forgotten symphonies 
for those who live with memory, operas 
that bespeak romance, melodies to be- 
guile a child. 


No matter what the form, they who 
love music want it perfectly interpreted. 
To the Capehart or Farnsworth owner, 
this supreme interpretation of music is 
a familiar and happy reality. It can be 
fer you, also, after the war, when our 


THE 





Debussy’s “La Mer,” an interpretation painted by Bernard Lamotte, eminent French painter 
and colorist. Painted for the Capehart Collection. Here the artist has transmitted to the can- 
vas his impressions of the last of the sea sketches, entitled “Dialogue between the Wind and 
the Sea.” Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection may be secured 
at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


engineers again make such pleasure an 
experience you may enjoy. 

Today, the Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corporation is developing and 
producing Radar and other vital elec- 
tronic instruments for war. But after 
Victory is won, new Capeharts and new 
Farnsworth radios and phonograph- 
radios . . . many with interference-free 
kM, many with the wonder of television 
... will bring you new adventures in 
superb reception and glorious tone. 


CAPE HART 


e 
rt 


RADIO 


Then you may have at your selection a 
wide variety of style and sizes. Luxurious 
musical instruments with magic record- 
changers and matchless tone. Phono- 
graph-radios of superior construction. 
In each field, an outstanding product, 
fruit of long research .. . for, whatever 
the cabinet style or size, your Capehart 
or Farnsworth instrument will reflect 
the finest quality possible at its cost. 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpo- 
ration, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 
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relevant, and low.” The truth, the 60- 
year-old onetime professor explained, was 
that after a tour of Indian reservations in 
the Southwest, he had taken annual and 
sick leave amounting to 37 days, obtained 
a divorce (from his first wife, after 37 

of married life, on grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty), remarried (Laura Thomp- 
son, 87-year-old coordinator of ‘Indian 
education studies for the University of 
Chicago), and resumed his field inspec- 
tions. “No one,” snapped Collier, “has 
ever suggested that a government em- 
ploye did not have the privilege of tak- 
ing care of such personal matters while 
on annual leave.” 


Slight Case of Rumor 


For a day in Cleveland’s Public Music 
Hall the oratory flowed endlessly. The 
America First Party had met in “conven- 
tion” to nominate a candidate for Presi- 
dent. But out of the noise and speech- 
making—mcluding a long harangue by 
self-styled National Director Gerald L. K. 
Smith—little emerged save a seventeen- 
word backhanded slap at Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican Presidential favorite. 

Postponing any nominations (except to 
hint that he himself might run as “the 
gesture of a crusader”), Smith shouted 
that Dewey would change his tune about 
favoring postwar international coopera- 
tion when he came west and saw the 
strength of the nationalist movement. 
“He'll go back to the faith of his dear 
Christian mother who attends my meet- 
ings at Owosso [Mich.],” Smith cried. 

With these words the crafty Smith gave 
leather-lunged encouragement to a furtive 
whisper that had circulated in many parts 
of the country for the last month: that 
Mrs. George M. Dewey, mother of the 
Governor, was a Smith follower and a 
member of an organization called We, the 
Mothers, Mobilize for America, Inc. (One 
of four groups labeled pro-Fascist by the 
CIO’s Women’s Auxiliaries in a letter last 
week to Attorney General Francis Biddle 
demanding investigation. The others: the 
United Mothers, the Mothers of Sons 
Forum, and American Women Against 
Communism. ) 


The Facts: According to local authori- 
ties, Smith had spoken in Owosso (popu- 
lation 14,424) only once in his life—dur- 
ing his unsuccessful 1942 Senatorial cam- 
paign. Mrs. Dewey, invited by a neighbor 
to go, declined. But after,the meeting was 
under way, the neighbor and Mrs. Dewey 
walked by and stopped at the high-school 
auditorium, where Smith was in full voice. 
_ ‘We didn’t even take seats—we stood 
in the rear, listened possibly for five min- 
utes and left,” Mrs. Dewey recalled last 
week, wondering how Smith had learned 

was there. To her son a few days 
t she wrote: “That man was terrible 


.and ought to be in jail,” 


As for the rumor that she belonged to 
We, the Mothers, Mcs. Dewey was. ex- 


plicit: She had never ever, heard of that - 





organization nor did she belong to any 
like it. Owossons went further: Neither 
We, the Mothers, nor any of the other 
three groups named by the CIO auxiliary, 
had chapters in Owosso. 


The Soldier Dead 


The letters were no more alike than the 
people who wrote them, but through all 
ran the same note of painful uneasiness, 
and in their bereavement all the writers 
asked the same questions: “When is my 
son [or husband] going to be brought 
back home? . . . Can we bring him back 
ourselves?” The next of kin of the men 
who had died on the various fronts had 
this one thing in common: they wished 


*that their dead be returned for burial at 


home. By this week as Memorial Day ap- 
proached the inquiries represented more 
than 70 per cent of those who had re- 
ceived the fateful War Department mes- 
sages signed by Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, 
Adjutant General. 

The Memorial Branch of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office was handling the 
letters with delicate tact, but there was 
only one sure fact to state at present: 
None of this war’s dead would be re- 
turned to the United States until hostili- 
ties are over. Another certainty was that 
the job, worldwide in scope, would be a 
formidable one compared with the task 
of transferring bodies after. the last war. 
Some past, present, and future: facets of 
the delicate problem: 
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@ No one yet has attempted to estimate 
the cost of disinterment and reburial, but 
Congress already is studying plans for 
establishment of new national cemeteries 
—at least one in each state. After the last 
war, 30,000 Americans were left behind 
in eight cemeteries, six in France, one 
in England, and one in Belgium. Under 
the administration of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, $4,400,- 


_000 was spent in France alone for me- 


morials, monuments, and_ beautification 
of grounds. 


@ Of the 91 national cemeteries in the .! 


United States, Arlington with 450.42 
acres is the largest and has 54,805 bodies 
(as of May 18). These include soldiers 
and sailors of all American wars, and 
many wives. At the present rate of in- 
terment—about 1,500 burials a year— 
there will be available space for another 
fifteen years. 
@ Means of identification and preserva- 
tion are better in this war than in the 
last. An example of the latter: Soldiers 
killed in the Southwest Pacific are being 
buried in sealed metal containers, and in 
some cases even embalmed. 

@ But there are certain to be cases where 
identification is impossible. Anticipating 
this, Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, 
who sponsored the law for burial of 
the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Ceme- 
tery after the last war, recently intro- 
duced a bill calling for construction of a 
twin tomb for the nameless hero of this 
war. 

















Pen Money: For every V-mail letter file sold, Paratroop Lt. John H. Ewing will 


receive about 4 cents. Stationed in the South Pacific, Ewing designed the case to 
keep his own mail. His father, a New York realtor, submitted a sample to a manu- 


and San Francisco. 


 facturer, who is putting two models on sale this week in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
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less than 1 cent a man per week 








At hard work on a 
hot day, a worker 
can easily throw off 
several quarts of 
sweat — sweat that 
robs his body of 
vital salt. 


Salt is a balance 
wheel in the human 
body. When salt is 
lost, the body is dehydrated and blood 
thickens. The result is Heat-Fag, lassi- - 
tude, inalertness. Production suffers. 

Loss of body fluids causes thirst. Water 
without salt under these conditions, di- 
lutes body fluids and causes heat cramps. 

The easy way to replace salt sweated 
out is with Morton’s Salt Tablets. It 
costs less than a cent a man per week to 
have them available. at every drinking 
fountain. Physicians with America’s larg- - 
est manufacturing plants have the figures 
to show that this cuts down Heat-Fag, 
heat cramps, heat prostrations. Produc- 
tion stays up. Accidents stay down. 




















MORTONS 


Veal-tag 7 






wee SALT TABLETS [aaa 


QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 
This is how a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 





Case of 9000, 10-grain $260 
salt tablets - - = = © 
Salt-Dextrose tablets, $315 
case of 9000 - - «+ - 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


* Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement .. . Write 
for free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, tll. 
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For sixteen years, Mrs. Ruth B. Ship- 
ley, chief of the State Department’s pass- 
port division, has been scrutinizing the 
personal histories and photographs of 
countless Americans who wish to go 
abroad. But any question concerning her 
own life is likely to be met with a polite 
but firm rebuff. Mrs. Shipley shuns in- 
terviews and abhors photographers. 

Yet she lives constantly in the shadow 
of the publicity which she dreads. The 
recent Orlemanski affair flooded the State 
Department with inquiries. Why was the 

assport issued when so many others had 
Snon refused? Mrs. Shipley kept the se- 
cret: That Premier Stalin personally had 
requested the passport from the Presi- 
dent (NEwswEeEk, May 22) and that she 
had received instructions to comply with 
his wish. z 

About the same time, Mrs. Shipley 
had to refuse passports to a group of Bap- 
tist missionaries anxious to spread the 


Gospel among Indians in Latin America . 


(see page 78). The upshot: She was 
charged with favoring the Catholic faith. 
Mrs. Shipley, a Methodist, might have 
rebuffed her critics by informing them 
that Latin American governments do not 
encourage visits from Protestant mission- 
aries. She might have ‘added that any 
time a Latin American president desired 
a visit from a Baptist missionary, his re- 
quest would be granted as promptly as 
Stalin’s. But Mrs. Shipley said nothing: 
As in the past, she bore the criticism with- 
out complaint. 

The President must have been think- 
ing of Mrs. Shipley’s predicament when 
he told his press conference how well she 
performed her duties. She was grand, the 
President said, a wonderful ogre, in fact. 

Informed of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks— 
the soft-spoken Mrs. Shipley was gratified 
—at first. On second thought she con- 
sulted a dictionary, found that an ogre 
was “a demon fabled to devour human 
beings.” Mrs. Shipley. was no longer 
amused at the President’s good-natured 
tribute to her diligence. 

Born on the Maryland farm of her 
Polish grandfather, Alexander Bielaski, 
Ruth Bielaski was gently reared in Wash- 
ington, thinking iittle of a career. In 1914, 
she found herself facing the necessity of 
earning a living for herself and her only 
son, Frederick, now an Air Forces major. 
She entered the State Department as a 
clerk. From a salary of $1,200 she has 
risen step by step to her present $8,000 
post. 


The Publishers Wait: Recently Mrs. 
Shipley was roused at midnight’ in her 
Chevy Chase home by a frantic Naval 
officer. It appeared that the publishers 
Roy Howard and Ogden Reid and other 


important newsmen had been invited to 








Associated 
Health Cure: This vigorous new por- 
trait of Mr. Roosevelt tells better than 
words the good he got out of his holiday. 





take a trip on an aircraft carrier. They 
had left the carrier at Panama and had 
journeyed to Miami. There they were 
unceremoniously detained for not hav- 
ing passports. 

“T can’t do anything about it now,” 
said Mrs. Shipley. “But Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Reid are big publishers!” pleaded 
the Navy officer. “Big or little publish- 
ers,” Mrs. Shipley said firmly, “they have 
to have p sports to get into the country. 
Good night. 

Howard, Reid, and the others were de- 
tained in Miami 24 hours until they could 
be cleared through customary channels. 


Jump 


Out of the District of Columbia Court | 


of Appeals one afternoon. last week 
walked three men of dignified bearing 
and sober mien. They proceeded to a 
nearby grass plot. One, Justice Justin 
Miller, drew a line with a polished toe, 
bent his knees, swung his arms, and 
jumped. 

Justice James W. Morris, bending 2 . 
few times to limber himself, jum 
next. The third man, Justice Bolitha J. 
Laws, stepped forward, surveyed the dis- 
tance marks of the contestants with 4 
critical eye, and indicated that Justice 
Miller was the winner. 

“Haven’t jumped since the World 
War,” said Justice Morris. The three went 
back into the court building. 



























tomach-ache or eA ppendicitis ¢ 








—it’s not for you to say 





DON’T DO THIS: If you have an unusual abdominal 
pain—don’t take laxatives or home remedies; don’t take food 
or liquids, except water. 


WHY NOT? Your appendix may be inflamed. If so, bur- 
dening the intestines with food, or taking a laxative might 
rupture the appendix and spread infection—the cause of most 
deaths in appendicitis. These serious complications are four 





times as frequent among patients who have taken laxatives. | 





DO THIS: If the pain is puzzling and persistent, if it’s 
accompanied by nausea or vomiting, call a doctor—and call 
him at once—instead of attempting to prescribe for yourself. 


WHY? Only a doctor is qualified to say whether you have 
appendicitis. He may want to take one or more blood-cell 
counts, watch your temperature, and wait for pain to localize. 
Chances are it isn’t appendicitis. If it is, and the doctor advises 
an operation, quick action may save life, time, and money. 


COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 





DON’T DO THIS: Don’t try to go about your business. 
Don’t rub the spot that hurts, or apply an ice bag or hot-water 
bag. 





WHY NOT? Physical exertion or massaging may be dan- 
gerous if the appendix is inflamed. Heat or cold might kill 
the pain and give you the mistaken idea that the attack has 
passed. Of course it may be “only a stomach-ache.” But that’s 
not up to you to decide. 





DO THIS: Rest in bed until the doctor comes. 


WHY? If you do have appendicitis, complete rest’ may 
help prevent serious complications. Thus you'll benefit your- 
self, and conserve your doctor’s time—time on which the war 
places heavy demands. Prompt attention, together with the 
recent advances in medical science, have reduced by half the 
deaths from appendicitis in the past few years. 

You'll find Metropolitan’s free booklet on appendicitis help- 
ful. Send for it. 


























; 3 Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
Metropolitan Life 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 

Insurance Company Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 64-D, 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) = on appendicitis. i 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE SOARD & Name | 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT Street } 
Caer City State 
1 MapIson AvENvE, New York 10, N. Y. Seis sss coche hes Wests: alain nips tid eth lee iinet cite he shinies ce cies saci aes sine 
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Hapless Polish Exile Regime __ 
in Toils of Complex Crisis 


_ Jewish and Russian Troubles 
Lead Cabinet to Curb Military; 
Anti-Soviet Ministers Blamed 


The scene was Stratton House’on Pic- 
cadilly, across from the Green Park and 
just down the street from the Ritz. The 
occasion was another tragic act in the 
drama of one of.the world’s most tragic 
nations—Poland. For while the forces that 
will eventually spell liberation for the 
Poles were about to be released, the 
Polish Government was fated to spend its 
waiting days in unhappy debate. The sur- 
face cause of the argument this time was 
the issue of anti-Semitism in the Polish 
Army. But the roots went deep down to 
the whole vexed question of Poland’s rela- 
tions with Russia. 


Anti-Semitism: The issue of anti- 
Semitism itself was serious enough. Only 
a few days before, President Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz had pardoned 21 Jewish sol- 
diers who had deserted the Polish Army 
(at the same time volunteering for other 





British Combine 


Allied forces) on the grounds that the 
armed force was shot ugh with anti- 
Semitism. And on Roe 26, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden had revealed 
official representations made by Britain 
exhorting the Polish Government to 
“eradicate any manifestation of anti- 
Semitism in the Polish forces stationed in 
this country.” 

After a stormy three-day debate, which 


"at times grew so bitter that the press and 


public had to be excluded from the as- 
sembly room, the leftist opposition in the 
82-man Rada Narodowa (National Coun- 
cil) won a limited but significant victory. 
In an effort to forestall a direct motion 
of censure which the Socialist party had 
brought against the military authorities, 
calling for the resignation of Defense 
Minister Gen. Marjan Kukiel, the council 
on May 17 voted unanimously to curb the 
political »ower of the Polish military. 
Specifically, the resolution adopted 


asked President Raczkiewicz to split the 
functions of commander-in-chief and pres- 
idential successor, jointly held by Gen. 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski since July 1948. 
The action against Kukiel was postponed. 





Generals Kukiel and Sosnkowski: Centers of discord 
in the latest act in the tragedy of Poland 






-his church. After an’ interview 


Altiongh the resolution did not men- 
tion Sosnkowski by name, it manifestly 
was aimed at him and by indirection also 
at Defense Minister Kukiel. Both men 
had been bitterly attacked on the left not 
only for allegedly a anti- 
Semitism in the army, but also for con- 
tinuing the authoritarian Pilsudski tradi- 
tion. 


Anti-Russianism: The connection be- 
tween this revolt in the National Council 
and Poland’s relations with Russia lay in 
the fact that Sosnkowski and Kukiel were 
the two members of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile regarded as most objection- 
able by Moscow. Admittedly and defiant- 
ly anti-Soviet, General Sosnkowski was 
closely associated with the prewar “colo- 


_ nels’ regime” and with Marshal Edward 


Smigly-Rydz. When the Nazi invasion of 
Russia automatically made the Poles and 
the Soviets allies, and this self-evident 
fact was sanctioned in a ‘pact, Sosnkowski 


*demonstratively resigned from the Cabi- 


net of Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski. Ever 
since, the Russians have regarded him as 
an insurmountable obstacle to collabora- 
tion with the Polish government-in-exile, 
which Sosnkowski rejoined after Sikorski’s 
accidental death in July 1948. 

Gen. Marjan Kukiel, 59, before the war 
professor of history at Cracow University, 
is best known for a major diplomatic 
blunder. When Nazi propagandists in 
April 1943 started: the story that the 
Russians had massacred thousands of 
Polish officers at Katyn, near Smolensk, 
Kukiel asked the International Red Cross 
to investigate the report, thus lending it 
a semblance of credibility. It was this in- 
cident that caused Moscow to break of 
relations with the Polish government-in- 
exile on April 26—and was the starting 
point for Poland’s present trouble. 
Significance-~—— 

Except for their determination not to 
recognize the exile regime in London in 
its present form, the Russians often give 
the impression of being in as much of a 
quandary over the Polish situation as the 
Poles themselves. What: Moscow would 


like would be to form a reasonably repre- 


sentative Polish Government from 
various Polish organizations abroad, the 


so-called Union of Polish Patriots in the | 


Soviet, and.the resistance movement in 
Poland. itself. However, Moscow's diff- 
culties spring from the fact that it does 
not command the support of many Poles 
in countries other than the Soviet and 


that it knows very little of the Polish un- | 


derground or what to expect as the Red 
Army liberates Poland. 

That is the explanation of such curious 
approaches to the prablem as the visit to 
Moscow of Father Orlemanski, 
Springfield, Mass., priest, and Prof. Oscar 
Lange of Chicago. So far as Father Orle- 
manski was concerned, the attempt to 
gain the support of Poles abroad failed, 
and the priest got himself in trouble with 
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PENICILLIN. 


From Algiers comes this report by the Allied 
Medical Congress: ‘‘There never has been 
a therapeutic agent to compare with peni- 
cillin in its usefulness against a wide variety 
of diseases, including pneumonia, bone in- 
fections, syphilis, and a host of other in- 
fectious ‘ills’.” ; 

More than one hundred times as much 
penicillin is being made today as there was 
a year ago—and the cost has been reduced 
84 per cent. Remarkable changes have:oc- 
curred in the method of manufacture since 
penicillin was first made at the Squibb Lab- 
oratories in 1940. Bottles once used for grow- 
ing the mold have been replaced by huge 
tanks several stories high. Production time 
has been cut from two weeks to three days. 

Military needs come first, but production 
is now great enough to provide limited 
amounts of penicillin for civilian use. The 
House of Squibb is proud to have shared in 
the development of this new medicinal agent 
that now is man’s greatest defender against 
bacterial enemies. 


Through a microscope the fibres and spores of Penicillium notatum look like this. 
Growing in a liquid medium, this mold gives out golden droplets rich in penicillin— 
but the liquid must be concentrated over 30,000 times to obtain pure penicillin. The 
Squibb Laboratories were the first to obtain crystals of Penicillin Sodium from the 
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New Squibb Penicillin Building. Giant tanks have re- 
placed the glass bottles in which penicillin once grew so 
slowly. Instead of a few pounds, now over a ton of mold 
is grown each day, making possible a great increase in 
the production of penicillin. 


c purity. penicillin in air-conditioned 
with ultraviolet lights to sterilize the air. For over two years, Squibb has 
Council and for the 


ucing penicillin for the National Research 


Today, through designated hospitals, physicians can apply for the quan- 
eirostaas: 


penicillin they need to treat 








SUNFROST 


Luxuriously soft..; 
Unbelievably cool..: 
Correctly styled... 


Touch it! Discover the way 
Sunfrost actually feels cool—to the touch, 
and to wear—even on the hottest days. 
And that luxuriously soft, cashmere-like 
quality of the fabric tells you that 
Sunfrost is a tropical of better grade—a 
suit you will be proud to wear in any 
company ... on any occasion. Wide 
range of styles and colors. See Sunfrost 
today at your favorite clothier . . . but 
make sure it’s a Sunfrost! 





Featured by Better Stores Throughout America 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY: GOODALL CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



















‘mier Dobri Boshiloff did the obvious 
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Stalin, Professor Lange on May 21 re- 
peated the assurance that Russia desires 
a strong Poland. Stalin has said this time 
and again. That means it is a fixed feature e 
of Soviet foreign policy. What the Rus- 
sians are attempting to do now is to im- 
plement it. : 


Berlin Diary 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent on the 
fringes of German Europe last week sent 
these details of life in the Reich: 

@ The food situation grows more tense, 
and a typical meal is made up of thin 
soup, potatoes, cabbage, a small serving 
“si chopped meat, bad coffee, and good 





r. 

@ Berlin night life has been at a stand- 
still since the bombings, but the Germans 
have turned out to be heavy gamblers, 
with poker a favorite game. They are 
afraid to make dates two to three days 
ahead because of the likelihood that their 
restaurant rendezvous will no longer be 
there. When going out to dinner, the 
average German carries a valise contain- 
ing his clothes in case he has: to seek 
an aiiraid shelter or loses his home by 
bombing. 

@ Max Schmeling is seen frequently 
around the Hotel Adlon bar. The Adlon 
has the best air-raid shelter for guests, 
but they pay double rates if they are 
forced down from their rooms. 

@ Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minis- ¢ y 
ter and ladies’ man, has making 

passes at the French actress Danielle Dar- 





. teux—but unsuccessfully. 


@ The Germans are having a difficult 
time keeping their Aryan womanhood 
pure, with most of the menfolk gone to 
war and the country filled with foreign 
laborers. 


Said the Spider . . . 


There was another Cabinet crisis in 
Bulgaria this week. As usual in that coun- 
try, the reasons behind it were mysteri- 
ous and the politicians involved were 
shadowy figures with names ending in 
off. This crisis was apparently the result 
of Russian pressure on Bulgaria to cut . 
down drastically on aid to the Reich. 

With the Germans more or less in con- 
trol of the country, the Cabinet of Pre- 


thing. It resigned. Candidates to take 
Boshiloff’s place were not plentiful. -And 
the Nazis put the heat on the Regency 
Council, which has represented the mon- , 
archy since the death of King Boris, by 
“inviting” it to Berchtesgaden for con- 
sultations with Adolf Hitler. 


Peter and the Purges 

Premier Bozidar Pourich himself 
couldn’t re whether he was anor yo 
Opening his morming on May 9, 
the tall, good-looking statesman leamed 
Sieh tas hast just boeeaieaes i as hela 
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Meets a Tremendous Worldwide Transportation Problem 


Month after month, since long before 
Pearl Harbor, Chevrolet has been supply- 
ing the armed forces with huge numbers 

of military trucks. 
' Tt has built and delivered scores of 
thousands of 4x4 military trucks (four- 
wheelers with all wheels driven)—addi- 
tional thousands of 4x2’s (four-wheelers 
with rear-wheel drive) . . . and it has 
made equally impressive contributions 


BUY WAR BONDS— 
SPEED THE VICTORY 


to the nation’s production of 6x6 military 
trucks (six-wheeled vehicles with six 
wheels driven). 

It takes tremendous production of all 
these units to meet America’s tremendous 
worldwide transportation problem; and 
Chevrolet—largest builder of trucks in 
peacetime—is doing its full share to 
meet this need as part of its program of 


turning out VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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~ European Photos 


By Mistake:. This is the camera record of one of the most tragic mistakes of the 
war: The April 1 bombing of the little Swiss town of Schaffhausen on the Rhine by 
American fliers who thought they were over Germany. The pictures, first to reach 
America, show the smoking skyline of Schaffhausen and the sad aftermath—mass 


burial of 41 citizens of the town. 





rised, he reached for another London 
daily: It carried the same story. With.two 
colleagues, Interior Minister Vladeta Mi- 
licevich and Nenald Grisogono, Minister 
of Transport, Finance, and Commerce, the 
Premier went to see King Peter. They had 
a friendly talk from which they emerged 
convinced they were still in. Yet reports 
of a Cabinet crisis continued unabated. 
Then, on May 20, King Peter broke his 
ambiguous silence with the announce- 
ment that he had relieved Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich of his post as Minister of 
War. Thus the greatest obstacle in the 
way of collaboration between the King 
nk Marshal Tito was removed. But Peter 
was not yet ready to entrust Tito or one 
of his henchmen with the new govern- 
ment. He was seeking to form a “neutral” 
Cabinet, he said, committed neither to 
Tito nor to Mikhailovich. 


At the same time Allied censors in 
Italy at last released the written interview 
which an Associated Press correspondent, 
Joseph Morton, had obtained from Mar- 
shal Tito (see page 87). In it, the Partisan 
leader demanded control of the warships, 
merchantmen, and gold hoard now held 
by agents of the Pourich government. 
Also in a tally of “enemy” forces now 
Gpestiog in Yugoslavia, he included the 
Chetniks under General Mikhailovich and 
said they numbered only 16,000. By con- 
trast he said, 110,000 Partisans have been 
killed in three years but the National 
Liberation Army was 250,000 strong. 

On May 21 in Yugoslavia itself, Tito 
charged that Mikhailovich had taken per- 
sonal command of Chetnik forces fight- 
ing the Partisans and that some Chetniks 
had been tr rted across Serbia in 
trucks supplied by the Nazis. 


Doubletalk? 
De Gaulle Exasperates His Allies 
by Denouncing Darlan-Clark Pact 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle ke once 
more “on behalf of France” week. 
As usual he antagonized his Anglo-Amer- 
ican Allies and embarrassed his French 
subordinates who were trying to mend 
delicate French-Allied relations injured 
by de Gaullist ill temper and American 
exasperation. 


Gestures? At a meeting of the Con- 
sultative Assembly in Algiers on May 15, 
the President of the French Committee 
of National Liberation was presented as 
“President of the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic”—the first public 
use of the title as applied to himself. The 
assembly applauded vigorously. It voted 
unanimously to advise the committee to 
rename itself the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic. 

Thus when de Gaulle rose to intervene 
in a foreign-policy debate, he felt sure of 
his audience. An assembly member asked 
for information about the secret accords 
‘signed in November 1942 between Lt. 
Gen. Mark Clark and the late Admiral 
Jean Frangois Darlan. The President re- 
sponded immediately: “I want to say 
punticly that France does not consider 

erself at all bound by agreements made 
in the past between Allied military av- 
thorities and Darlan.” The assembly, 
which had long asked for revision of the 
accords, again applauded: (The assem- 
bly’s objections to the accords, like those 
of de Gaulle, had a dual basis: they in- 
fringe on French sovereignty; they were 
made with a representative of. Marshal 
Pétain and Vichy, which Algiers does 
not recognize.) = - 

The next day more temperate de Gaul- 
lists in Algiers attempted to explain away 
their leader’s oratory. The naming of a 
Provisional President and government 
and the apparent rupture.of the Darlan- 
Clark accords were not diplomatic acts, 
they declared, but mere “gestures.” The 
civil regime in North Africa had changed 
since 1942 and therefore agreements 
made then were due for revision—a re- 
vision which de Gaulle attempted to 
speed up by strong talk. When he spoke 
bluntly, it was to and for the French peo- 
ple, they explained, not the Allies. - 


Monkey Wrenches: But the Algiers 
oratory, even taken lightly, did the French 
no good abroad. In the British capital Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Pierre Koenig were still trying to 
settle the details of the Allied-French 
administration of liberated France. They 
were seriously hampered by the fact that 
Algiers had ordered Koenig to refrain 
from negotiations until the’British ban on 
French code communications was lifted. 

Some hope that the communications 
ban could be bypassed and negotiations | 
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How much could you save 


e A new era is here in bulk transportation e 


N any project involving the trans- 
QO port of large tonnages of bulk 
materials — ores, coal, sand, gravel or 
rock aggregate—a Goodyear conveyor 
belt system or “rubber railroad” offers 
definite economies over intermittent 
haulage that will appeal to cost-minded 
engineers. 


Chief of these is low operating and 


maintenar ost—proved on numer- 


ous hauls ranging from a few thou- 
sand feet up to many miles in length, 
both above and below ground. The 
“rubber railroad” functions continu- 
ously between raw material source 
and processing terminals, deliver- 
ing material in a non-stop, uniform 
flow—at a rate as high as 100 tons 
per minute. 


Such high-volume, continuous opera- 


Nige RP 


» Wa? at > 


with a Rul 


tion is made possible by the conveyor’ 
speed and capacity in handling ™ 
terial at the terminals. No oth} 
method approaches its automatic efi 
ciency in building stock piles ani 
loading from them; in feeding to a 
from crushers, screens and washitt 
plants; in loading and unloading ships 
barges and railway cars. 


Many mining and quarry properties 
heretofore inaccessible can now ™ 
profitably opened up with this low 
cost transport to rail or water head 





THE LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 


—as specified by the Git) 


cy) / Vaeidelaloliitelaleneleltatel: 
ALL-WEATHER OPERATION — Weather cond d 

ier ,<ar tunne's 
affect belt lines which are sheltered by galleries or tunne 


However, 


° 99 
ser Railroad’ ? 


Listed in the blueprint is a further 
reason why Goodyear long-distance 


F tn Ite { 
belt conveyors can and do operate unsheltered 


in temperatures imelatehiare} from tropical heat to many 
degrees below zero. 


Wet belt su 


rfaces and consequent lo 
counteracted with Goodye 


lagging which yie 


when wet oxwe! 


big- 
conveyors are used on so many big 
tonnage projects. 


ss of traction ore 
Gr-engineered grooved pulley 
Ids the same tractive Satela) 
Ces dry, smooth pulle 
For complete information, eile 
fidential analysis of a specific job, 
call in the G.T.M. — Goodyear j 
Technical Man—the same man you 5 
rely upon for performance- 
proved belts, hose and other In- 
dustrial Rubber Products. Just write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los 
ter head Angeles 54, California. 
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ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CATALINA AIR TRANSPORT 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 





EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD. 
INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 





“This is the System for getting things done” 


T’S more than the 3-mile-a-minute speed of Airline 
schedules which saves air passengers so much travel 
time, thus enabling them to get more things done. 


It’s also because the Airlines operate with the de- 
pendability of a single air transport system. 


Of course, there are many different Airline com- 
panies of the United States, and in many cases you 
may travel on several different lines before reaching 
destination in this country or abroad. 


But flights are so closely integrated at all airports, 
service is so uniform, and you get there so fast—you 
may think you made the trip on just one Airline. 


True, in these days, the person who asks for an 


Airline reservation may be asked to try again, because 
the space he seeks may at the time be taken up by 
priority passengers, mail or express. 


But when the war draws to an end, when new and 
finer equipment becomes available, and the Airlines 
expand their services — millions will travel by air over 
a domestic and global system that has always led the 
world in speed, service and dependability of operation. 


7 » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


WRITE THAT BOY TODAY... AND MAKE IT V-MAIL 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD tN AIR TRANSPORT 
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reopened arose with the suggestion that * ° ™ 
de Gaulle himself fly to London, An ear- Big Stick for Sweden 


lier 
Delegate for Liberated’ France, was im- 
practical from the de Gaullist point- of 
view as long as Le Troquer’s communi- 


cations with Algiers were subject to Al- 


lied censorship. , 

De Gaulle’s presence in London, the- 
Anglo-Américans and French agreéd, 
‘would speed ‘ap negotiations in the short 
time remaining before invasion. But de 
Gaulle, whose personal pride is greater 
than his bargaining: instinct, set. condi- 
tions before he would leave Africa. First 
he demanded’ Allied assurance that the 
outcome of his negotiations would be an 
accord he could accept. i 


Escape to Death 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden re- 
vealed a new war tragedy last week to 
the House of Commons. Last March 22, 


he reported, 47 officers of the British and .- 


Allied air forces (but no Americans) 
were killed by German bullets as they 
attempted to escape from Stalag Luft 3, 
a prison camp near Dresden. Seventy-six 
Allied airmen joined in the break. In ad- 
dition to those killed, fifteen were recap- 
tured; but fourteen escaped and pre- 
sumably are still at large. - 

The Nazis said nothing about the 
shooting for 26 days, and then it was only 
discovered during a routine visit to the 
camp by a representative of Switzerland, 
Britain’s “protecting power” in Germany. 
Until the circumstances of the break and 
subsequent deaths were known, the Ger- 
mans could not be accused of violating 
international law on those points. 

Through Switzerland, Britain demand- 
ed of the Reich “a full and immediate 
report of the circumstances . . . and an 
explanation of its failure to report the 
facts at once.” The British protest a 
peared to be directed primarily at the 
German secrecy rather than the shooting. 
One report was that the men were killed 
outside Stalag Luft 3, when Gestapo 
agents and soldiers caught up with them. 
By the rules of the British Army as well 
as the German, war prisoners may be 
shot while attempting escape. 


Fun in Franee 


The French have demonstrated time 
and F a that not even the Gestapo can 
dull the pungent quality of Gallic wit. 
Two stories that came out of France last 
week illustrated it at its barbed best: 

@ A famous Paris singer named Martini 
was arrested because he came on the 


stage, loudly said “Heil” .several times, 


then scratched “his head and muttéred: 
Cest formidable. I never can remémber 


that fellow’saname.” - 
_ CA Paris bookseller arranged three books 
: his yada ne. Do anes “ges “Mein 
ampf. was. Em —e 
“Talks With Mussolini.” In between, 
Placed “Les Misérables.” 


‘plan. to send André Le Troquer, . 















































All the attempts of the 
Swedes to obtain a modifi- 
cation of the Allies’ stem 
demand for a stoppage of 


many came to nothing last 
week. Washington and Lon- 
don held on with iron :deter- 
mination. 





many and varied. First came 
the official statement on May 
13 attempting to minimize 
the importance of Swedish 
ball-bearing exports to Ger- 


press, notably the German- 
influenced Aftonbladet, began 
to circulate reports that a sat- 
isfactory compromise agree- 
ment was imminent. 

Both these attempts were 
promptly slapped down b 
the British steel expert, Wil- 
liam H. Waring. Back at his 








Fougasse in Punch 
“And what are your first impressions of our city?” 
“I think our policemen are wonderful.” 

A British view of the U. S. ‘occupation’ 


The Last Roundup 


For 24 hours and for the first time since 
the American convoys began unloading 
in its ports, England was returned to the 
English. 

‘On May 16 all American soldiers in 
Britain (except men on special duty or in 
transit) were confined to their barracks. 
During the day and night that followed, 
Army MP’s and civilian police combed 
the country. Before the invasion, they 
aimed to catch AWOL troopers, desert- 
ers, imposters, ‘and possible Axis spies. 

In London and provincial cities, the 
MP’s patrolled the streets in groups of 
three, wearing helmets and raincoats and 
carrying gas masks, canteens, and car- 
bines. Stopping every. uniformed service 
man or woman they encountered, wheth- 
er American or Allied, they inspected 
identity papers or passes and arrested 
unfortunates without proper authoriza- 
tions. 


In the West End the inspection became 


_a blockade. Soho’s twisted pattern of side 


streets rang -with running, booted feet. 
In the Piccadilly Circus Underground 
station innocent bystanders were knocked 
down by the hurried retreat of soldiers 
and civilians before advancing squads of 
MP’s and London police. 


When the 24 hours were up, 42 AWOL. 


soldiers had been arrested. in London; 
unnumbered others in the rest of Britain. 


*Arold, out for spies they was. 
to. me. like they was completin’. their 
bloody occupation.” _ 


Stockholm legation post as 
assistant commercial attaché 
after an air trip to London, 
Waring flatly charged that 
Sweden last year shipped five 
to six times the prewar 
amount of ball bearings to the Reich. 

In Washington, too, economic-warfare 
experts declared that recent Swedish de- 


Sweden’s maneuvers were. 


many. Then the Swedish- 


q 
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ball-bearing deliveries to Ger- -™ 


liveries of aircraft engine bearings had ° 


covered more than 70 per cent of Ger- 
many’s current needs. And Gen. Henry 
H. Amold, commander of the United 
States Army Air Forces, clinched the case 
with the statement at a Ma 
conference that completion of the AAF’s 
“No. 1 mission in Europe—to destroy the 
German Air -Force”—was being retarded 
by Sweden’s attitude. 

While negotiations in Stockholm slowly 
turned around a United States offer to 
buy the entire Swedish output of ball 
bearings, for which Stanton Griffis, the 
American negotiator sent to Sweden, was 
authorized to spend up to $30,000,000, a 
big stick was being fashioned in Wash- 
ington. It was a threat to black-list not 
only SKF but all major Swedish concerns 
with subsidiaries in the United States, 
should the current negotiations break 
down. Such a step might well strike a 
deadly blow at Sweden’s postwar trade. 


Chinese Red 


The bitter feud between Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintan 
Communists. of Northwest. ina last 
week seemed closer to solution than at 


any time since 1989. For at the Chung- 


es aot Lin Tsu-han stepped out of 
a p. from Sian. At last a Communist 
leader had come to Chungking to nego- 
tiate. with the Generalissimo. Lin Tsu-han 
had previously taken part in preliminary 


tives in Sian. 


18 press ¢| 


and the’ | 


negotiations with Kuomintang representa- | 
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The Quints Mark a Decade 


Five of a kind no longer went unchallenged: There were quintuplets in Ar- 
_— elsewhere, almost an epidemic of lesser multiple births. But to mil- 
ions, THE quints were still the Dionnes, the five little girls who reach their 
tenth birthday on Sunday, May 28. 

Between the quints’ first and tenth birthdays there has been a magical 
change in the circumstances of Oliva Dionne’s family. On quint money (capi- 
tal: about $1,000,000; annual income from contracts: $40,000), the Dionnes 
have moved across the road from the old frame homestead (minus plumbing) 
to a nineteen-room, nine-bathroom mansion that cost $60,000 to build and 
$12,000 to furnish. And this should be the happiest of all the Dionne birthday 
parties, because Papa Dionne has won his long fight to gain sole guardianship 
of his daughters from the Ontario government. With the exception that the 
contracts made by the Dionnes still must be approved by the courts, Papa is 
boss of his family. 

On this and the next two pages NEwswEEX presents the first intimate photo- 
graphic report on the most famous five,reunited now with all the other Dionnes 
in the house that they, by the fortune of their birth, have built. 

Mansion window view: Quint birthplace 


se" 


With new dolls, the quints pose on the 27- by 15-foot living-room rug. Left to right: Marie, Annette, Yvqnne, Cécile, Emilie 
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For winter play, the girls wear snowsuits, but Mama won't stand for slacks. - Yvonne and Annette give a tea 
. The new home is in the background to entertain a doll 
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All the Dionnes eat together. Clockwise, starting in lower lefthand corner: Victor (5), Cécile, Daniel (13), Eniilie, Thérése (15), 
Annette, Mr. and Mrs. Dionne, Oliva Jr. (8), Pauline.(11), Marie, Rose (17), Yvonne, Ernest (19) 



















FLAT-FOOTED FORTRESS 


If ever a man-made machine looked like a rough and 
tumble scrapper, it’s the M-4 Medium Tank. It moves in 


a fighting crouch, plants its flat tracks firmly, whirls its 


turret swiftly to throw a knockout punch in any direction. 


Actively aiding this fast-stepping fighter are its ball . 


bearing equipped turning points that free its revolving 
turret and rolling axles from friction! 

In today’s mechanized warfare, Fafnir Ball Bearings 
assure our tanks, ships, planes and other combat equip- 
ment, unhampered speed in getting to battles and accurate 


“Turning Points’ to Victory 


F AFN R BALL Suiaee. t 








Signal Corps Photo 


aiming of fast blows while fighting them. Fafnirs are en- 
gineered to protect each vital turning point from battle 
ground’s sand or mud — from ocean’s corrosive salt —from 
air temperatures which subject our planes to extremes 
varying up to 150° in a few seconds. 

After Victory, these performance-tested Fafnir Ball 


Bearings will bring to peacetime products the same 


amazing performance records that have characterized our 


. fighting machines. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 


Britain, Connecticut. 
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} 
RONRICO, 
Det RUM 4a none 5 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and 15! Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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CLEAR Copies 


from Pencil Originals... 


TER 


oushand 


@ The Hunter-Electro 
Copyist reproduces in minutes anything drawn, 
printed or written. It saves valuable time both 
in copying and checking or proof-reading, be- 
cause photo-exact reproduction can't make a 

_ mistake. 

In the drafting room, Hunter Electro-Copyist . 
speeds operations from the moment the pre- 
liminary sketch is completed. It protects valu- 
able originals by providing quickly as many 
copies as needed for day-to-day handling— 
makes photo-tracings on linen or vellum. Its 
industrial applications are numberless—saving 
time and money wherever there is a copying 
job to be done. It’s so simple your office boy 
can operate it. Let us tell you more about it. 


eliminates tedi 


ASK 
FOR © 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
491 S. Warren St 





Syracuse, NY 
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American Vaterland 
Document Told Argentine Colonels 
How They Must Copy Nazi Germany 


Argentina’s military dictatorship banned 
a number of pro-Allied radio programs 
last week. It also disclosed plans for the 
organization of special courts for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes along the lines 
of Mussolini’s corporate state and arrested 
new scores of political suspects to pre- 
vent demonstrations against the govern- 
ment. 

By themselves, the three steps made no 
great change in Argentine life. They were 
merely part of a process by which the 
military clique has become more anti- 
United Nations in its foreign affairs and 
more dictatorial at home. The reasons 
behind, these moves had been obscure. 
But last week NEwswEEx’s Buenos Aires 
correspondent gained access to a docu- 
ment which appears to have set the whole 
pattern of Argentine official policy. It 
was a memorandum circulateg secretly 
among the colonel’s clique just before 


the coup which put them in power on 


June 4, 1943. 

At that time Germany’s fortunes were 
still fairly bright. The document pictured 
a future world in which Germany would 
dominate Europe and Argentina would 
dominate South America. 


Lebensraum: “Comrades,” the memo- 
randum began, “the war has shown 
clearly that individual nations no longer 
can defend themselves individually. The 
era of the ‘nation’ is slowly being replaced 
by the era of the ‘continent.’ Yesterday 
feudal states united and formed the ‘na- 
tion.” Today, nations must unite to form the 
‘continent.’ This is the goal of the war. 

“Germany is making a titanic effort to 
unify the European Contirient. The larg- 
est and best prepared nation must rule 
the destinies of the continent being 
formed. In Europe that will be Germany. 

“In North America, the controlling na- 
tion will be, for a time, the United States. 
But in the south [America] there is no 
one nation sufficiently strong for its lead- 
ership to be admitted without discussion. 
Today there are only two nations which 
could seize leadership: Argentina or Bra- 
zil. Our mission is to make possible and 
unquestionable our tutelage. 

“In order to take the first step along the 
difficult road which will lead us to a great 
and powerful Argentina, we must seize 
power—a civilian never would under- 
stand the magnitude of our idea. They 
[civilians] must, therefore, be eliminated 
from the government. 

“Once we have seized power, our only 
mission will be to make ourselves strong, 


_ stronger than all the other countries [in 








Associated Press International 


Iron-fisted Argentine Ministers: Peluffo 
(Foreign), Perén (War) 


South America] combined. We must arm, 
always overcoming difficulties, fighting 
against internal or foreign obstacles. 


Sudetenland: “Alliances will be the 
second step. We already have Paraguay; 
we will have Bolivia and Chile. With Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Chile unit- 
ed, it will be easy to pressure Uruguay. 
Then the five United Nations will easily 
attract Brazil owing to the [Brazilian] 
form of government and the great colonies 
of Germans there. With Brazil fallen, the 
South American Continent will. be ours. 

“Mirages, utopias, it will be said. How- 
ever, let us turn our attention again to 
Germany. Conquered, she was made to 
sign in 1919 the Versailles Treaty which 
was to keep her under the Allied yoke in 
the role of a secondary power for at least 
50 years. In less than twenty years she 
made her amazing comeback. Before 
1939 she was armed as no other country 
and in full peacetime had annexed Aus- 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia. Later, in the 
war, she bent all of Europe to her will. 

“But it was not without hard sacrifices. 
And iron-fisted dictatorship was necessary 
to \impose on the people the sacrifices 
necessary for the immense program. 


Sieg Heil! “It will be thus in Argen- 
tina. Our government will be an inflex- 
ible dictatorship, although it will make 
the necessary concessions in order to es- 
tablish itself solidly. The people will be 
catered to ostensibly, but they must in- 
evitably work, sacrifice, and obey. They 
must work more and sacrifice more than 
any other people. Only in this way can 
the program of armaments indispensable 
to the conquest of the continent be car- 
ried out. - ; 

“Following Germany’s example, through 
the radio, the controlled press, the films, 
books, the church and through education 
the people must be inculcated with the 
spirit needed to travel the heroic road 
which they will be made to traverse. 
Only in. this way can they be made to 
give up the comfortable lives which they 
now lead.” 























‘Have a Heart Pal /" 


ee 
Said you need a vacation. You deserve one, too! 


‘But have a heart, will you? Go easy on the trav- 
eling and leave some room on trains for us. 


*‘We’d appreciate that—’cause we’d like to get home 
as fast as we can to make the most of our furloughs. 


*“And we have to be back in camp on time—ready 
to shove off and finish up that job you’re counting 
on us to do!” 












PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 

transportation— now carrying out mass troop movements with 

. half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 
the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 






Sm aia "BUY an EXTRA WAR BOND with what your trip would cost | 
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Rising Crop Estimates Indicate 
All-Out War Effort by Farmers 


In Spite of Manpower Pinch, 


Machinery Lack, and Weather, . 


World Will Eat This Year 


The ground across the nation’s vast 
grain belt was beginning to dry out. Two 
months of abnormally wet and cold 
weather had followed the worst, drought 
in a decade. Now, the farmers spat on 
. their hands and went to work. They 
were out to raise more food than they 
ever did before. 

To supply war’s insatiable demand for 
food and the countless tons of farm 
products needed by industry, the farm- 
ers had told their government last No- 
vember that they would try to plant 
16,000,000 more acres this year than they 
did in 1943—a year which saw food-pro- 
duction records in virtually all categories 
broken for the fifth straight time. The 
farmers made this promise knowing full 
well that they would have less labor and 
very little more machinery than they 
had in 1943—when women, children, and 
old men often averaged 75 hours a week 
at farm work. 

Then March became the wettest March 
in twenty years. Wild ducks paddled in 


many fields where corn planters should 
have been running. April rainfall evas 45 
per cent above normal. And there were 
two paradoxical consequences: 

€ Winter-wheat prospects improved by 
60,000,000 bushels in 30 days with the 
year’s production estimated at 662,275,- 
000 bushels by government forecasters, 
or one-fourth more than last year’s crop. 
@ Spring plowing and planting were held 
up to such an extent that farmers will 
have to do 60 days’ work within the next 
30 if they are to attain this year’s produc- 
tion goals, which are 4 per cent above 
the 1943 record. 


And So to Work: To get this work 
done, tractors dragging plows and _har- 
rows sputtered across Corn Belt fields; 
the 13,000,000 horses and mules on 380,- 
000,000 acres of cropland were _har- 
nessed to all sorts of patched-up tilling, 
planting, and cultivating equipment; busi- 
nessmen left their stores and banks to 
run tractors late into the night so farmers 
and their families could eat supper, do 
the evening chores, and get a little sleep 
gg starting all over again the next 

ay. 

And as the men, women, and children 
on 6,000,000 farms were starting out to 























Newsweek—De Moreland 


This is one of twelve Agriculture Department maps charting monthly labor needs by 
crops, types of field work and regions. Thé big squeeze is due in September 
(shown here). Numbers not shown refer to work done in other months. 


Newsweek, May 29, 1944 


get their own job done, their goverm- 
ment came up with this optimistic news’: 


Twenty-five per cent mere winter 
wheat; 25 per cent more over-all ton- 
nage in spring truck. crops (except 
beets, carrots, and lima and snap beans, 
all of which will be scarcer than last 
year); only 84 per cent of the normal 
peach tonnage, but 159 per cent more 
than last year’s crop of 5,380,000 
bushels; 1 per cent more cheese; 13 per 
cent more margarine; 3 per cent less 
butter; 12 per cent less potatoes; 33 
per cent more onions; 7 per cent more 
rice; 3 per cent more eggs; 8 per cent 

- less meat chickens; 3 per cent more 
turkeys; 15 per cent less lamb and mut- 
ton; 11 per cent more beef and veal; 3 
per cent more pork. 


Those Who Work: Yet farm man- 
power was a black spot in the 1944 pro- 
duction picture. Since war began, some 
4,250,000 workers had left the farm labor 
force, either for the armed services or for 
higher-paid war industry and Selective 
Service last week was continuing to draft 
farmers. On May 1 there were 10,068,000 
persons working on farms—424,000 or 4 
per cent fewer than at-the same time last 
year. This Department of Agriculture 
figure included farm operators and un- 
paid members of their families who made 
up three-fourths of the farm labor force. 
What those bald figures did not tell was 
that the average age of farm operators 
had gone up to 54 years; that no matter 
how willing, women, children, and busi- 
nessmen simply cannot do the amount of 
work turned out by regular farmhands. 

Again, as it did last year, Washington 
was trying to do something about this 
manpower shortage. The Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service had a campaign under 
way to recruit as part-time workers 1,200,- 
000 teen-age boys and girls, 800,000 
women, and 2,000,000 men in the white- 
collar class, to be called the United States 
Crop Corps with the women in a subcate- 
gory named the Women’s Land Army. 

With an appropriation of $30,000,000 
for training, transportation, and housing, 
the government was making arrange- 
ments to import 155,000 full-time work- 
ers from Mexico, Jamaica, and the Ba- 
hamas as was done last year. In addition, 
some 45,000 prisoners of war would be 
given a chance to earn 80 cents a day on 
American farms. - 

But the big load of seasonal work will 
be carried by the so-called Crop Corps, 
which is nothing more nor less than farm- 
belt men, women, and youngsters who 
have traditionally pitched in and helped 
farmers in their home areas at critical 
harvest times. The toughest squeeze will 


a a a 


®Percentages are compared with 1943 output; fig- 
ures are from the Bureau of cultural Economics, 
whose statistical job it is to ish figures for ¢ 
other government agencies, farmers, and the food in- 
dustry, based on an elaborate, usually highly ac- 
curate system of crop-condition reporting. 
































Life begins at 40.000 
.. for cars lhil LO the tight CUTE 


M’™ of us used to consider that at 40,000 
miles a car was past its prime. Actually, 
40,000 miles in the life of a well-cared-for car 
























10 
or can be just the beginning of an even longer 
< period of service. 
7 _As any Texaco Dealer can tell you — proper 
nt lubrication is the first step in car-care! Using 
: Texaco lubricants and methods, he has helped 
3 cars reach the 80,000-mile mark in top mechani- 
cal condition. 

7 So take your car to your Texaco Dealer to- 
T0- morrow — and regularly thereafter — for wear- 
ce resisting Insulated Havoline Motor Oil and 
for Marfak Chassis Lubrication. Check up regu- 
ie larly on the little things before they become big 
00 troubles and you can be a great deal more certain 
_ : that your car will last for the duration! 
ure THE TEXAS COMPANY 
un- 
ade 
"ce. 
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ion, 
be HAVOLINE’S 40 YEARS OF “CAR-CARE” MAKE 
y on : 

. IT THE MOTOR OIL FOR YOUR CAR TODAY 
Wl 
Tps, Year by year—since 1904—Havoline 
wal Motor Oil has been especially “‘engi- 
who ms 
ped neered” for the car of the day — to 
‘ical assure longest possible engine life 
will ’ and smoothest, most efficient opera- 
ern tion. This forty years of continuous 
mics ‘mprovement has made it first choice of millions of 
4 al motorists throughout the 48 states. Because it condi- EXA co D EA Le RS 
y ace 


tions the engine to do its best, regardless of mileage, it 


is the first and most important step in car-care today! nog TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. 


fh See your local newspaper for time and station. 






TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Today, tomorrow and until the war is won every Allison 
engine is built to a standard that embraces five “must” 
qualities: % Performance that helps our fighters win 
battles. % Reliability on which our pilots can 
depend. * Smoothness to lessen 

pilot fatigue. * Economy for 

greatest fighting range. * 

Durability for maximum 

fighting readiness. * Vital 

now for our flyers, these are 

also characteristics you 

will want in engines 

that will power 


postwar planes. 


POWERED BY ALLISON: 

The more-than-50,000 Allison 
engines built for the U.S. Army Air 
Forces power the following planes: 


P.38—Lightning © P-39-@ Airacobra 
P-40—Warhawk ¢ A-36 and P-5:— Mustang 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


1010 

DIVISION of | eMERA KEEP AMERICA STRONG 

. . . Se BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 




















PHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 

















has been‘blamed for taking big bites out 


Newsweek, May 29. 1944 ** 
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Earle Bunker, Omaha World-Herald 


By day Elmer A. Petersen is a grocer in Harlan, Iowa; at night he is a plowman 


come in September (see map page 56) 
when the fruit and vegetable harvests 


will constitute the biggest need for un- - 


skilled farm help. Volunteer workers will 
be paid the prevailing wage in their area. 


And the Machines: The labor. short- 
age would not be so much of a problem 
for farmers if they could get unlimited 
supplies of machinery. But although ma- 
chinery output has been stepped up con- 
siderably over last year, there will not be 
nearly enough for farmers’ needs in time 


~ to plant, cultivate, and harvest this year’s 


crops. Planting and tilling equipment is 
considerably behind the schedule set up 
by the War Production Board’ and War 
Food Administration, because six months 
ago material and component parts needed 
for this machinery (such as axles, bear- 
ings, and castings) also were badly 
needed for war machines and ships, and 
naturally the war geods got preference. 
Furthermore, there is a manpower short- 
age in machinery plants. 

Last February the over-all farm-ma- 
chinery program was 23 per cent behind 
schedule, but the WPB estimates that by 
the end of June it will be only 10 per 
cent behind. A lot of this percentage gain 
is coming through the tractor program 
which originally called for 209,000 ma- 
chines in the year ending June 30. Pres- 
ent production rates indicate a total of 
225,000 will be turned out by then. 
Significance -—— 

Ever since the. war began, squabbles 
have been going on among all the gov- 
emment agencies which deal even re- 
motely with farmers. Selective Service 


of the farm-labor force; the WPB has 
been condemned for curtailing machinery 
output; the WFA has been blasted time 
and again for shortsighted and muddled 
planning on crop goals. 

But despite all this, American farmers 
have gone right ahead and produced food 
and fiber in record-breaking quantities. 
Patriotism, of course, has been a big spur, 
but also stimulating production has been 
the record farm income ($19,764,000,- 
000 in 1943). 

This year, more than ever before, the 
world is looking to the American farmer. 
In addition to providing food which is 
being consumed by civilians and the 
armed services in unheard-of volume, a 
starving Europe will have to be fed after 


the invasion frees the German-conquered_ 


countries. That is another reason why the 
utmost in farm production is being sought. 


Bigger Scoop 


Because of the exceptionally heavy 
milk production this spring, the nation’s 
ice-cream eaters will get a scoop 10,- 
000,000 gallons bigger than 1943's con- 
sumption of about 485,000,000 gallons. 
But diluting last week’s announcement 
of the War Food Administration’s grant 
of 15 per cent more milk solids to the 
ice-cream industry during May and June 
came a reply from ice-cream manutfac- 
turers: The extra milk solids will not be 
generally used by the industry to enrich 
the wartime thinner quality, because 
changing the formula for two months 
would be expensive. The WFA move 
merely assures more of the same, for 
which there is a ready market at prevail- 
ing prices. 





————w << 


Stout Imagineer 


All afternoon from 2 to 6, reporters in 
relays drifted into the 38th-floor suite of 
the Hotel Pierre in New York, listened, 
took notes, and departed with a slightly 
glazed look in their eyes. William B. 
Stout, famous Detroit inventor-designer, 
was holding court. Inventor in the mid 
’20s of the then revolutionary Ford tri- 
motor plane and a steady customer of the 
Patent Office even before that, the slight 
64-year-old Stout chuckled happily last 
week: “After the war everything will be 
obsolete every five years. Everything, just 
everything!” 

Shaking a luxuriant crop of graying 
hair which looks like a heaping handful 
of steel wool, Stout rapidly reeled off 
some predictions of things to come. They 
included: . 

@ A sleeping machine equipped with 
ultra-violet rays and other devices which 
will give the sleeper as much rest in a 
three-hour nap as eight hours do now. 
Attached to-the machine will be an anti- 
snoring device. 

@ Wall mirrors which fold down at meal- 
time into tables with built-in dishes. 
After dining, the table is flipped back 
into its original position and the pres- 
sure of a button turns on soap and wa- 
ter inside the wall, washing table and 
dishes together. Garbage tumbles down 
a hole into an incinerator. 

@ The Stout Sky Car, a combination air- 
plane-automobile with detachable wings 
and propeller (Newsweek, Aug. 9, 
1943). 

“I like the word imagineering,” Stout 
concluded. “These days you have to let 
your imagination run riot.” 


Pounds of Air Plans 


Tomorrow's bombers, now coming off 
the assembly lines, will make .today’s 
bombers obsolete from the standpoint of 
speed, altitude, range, bombload, and 
other combat characteristics. The new 
superplanes will cruise at speeds in ex- 
cess of 300 miles an hour more than 7 
miles above the earth carrying a destruc- 
tive cargo far exceeding anything being 
flown today. Bad weather will not hinder 
their operations. 

Such was the liberal peek into the 
nation’s secret plans for future aerial 
warfare supplied by the fourth annual 
edition of Aerosphere,* international 
aviation yearbook, published last week. 
It was contained in a foreword written 
by Brig. Gen. Caleb V. Haynes, Com- 
manding General, First Bomber Com- 
mand, who was decorated several times 
for daring action covering more than 
100 hours of combat operation in the 
China-Burma-India theater. 

Aerosphere this year shows some effect 
of tightening censorship restrictions. It 
has 114 fewer pages and 300 fewer 
pictures than last year’s edition. How- 





®Published by Aerosphere, Inc., New York. $15. 
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PENICILLIN CULTURE... 








a job for unerring eyes 


Unbelievably, American and Canadian drug manufacturers have raised the 
rate of Penicillin production to one hundred times the output twelve months 
ago. In this amazing record the See-ability made possible by today’s high-efficiency 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps has played an active role. For in Penicillin culture 





technicians must measure and weigh minute quantities, cadibines sample com- 
pounds, detect infinitesimal color eiadaioes -. - all vital diesinseiiae operations 
where See-ability means better piiipeiibanhiies and faster, more accurate work. 
Take advantage now of Westinghouse research and progress—have your 
Westinghouse dealer demonstrate the benefits of See-ability with bright, long- 


lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. Or write Westinghouse Electric & 







Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


fe ee Ohe 
Westinghouse 





“ PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY | 





' 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


SEE- ABILITY TOMORROW 


Soft, eye-comfortable fluores- 
cent light for offices and higher 
levels of light for streets and 
highways are just two examples 
of See-ability benefits tomor- 
row. In your post-war plan- 
ning, remember the importance 
of good lighting. Get helpful 
advice and information now 
about new lighting develop- 
ments from your local power 
company or Westinghouse dis- 
tributor. And for leadership in 
lighting—watch Westinghouse! 


: da WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS <22rGrtativenne”': mon. wernt. 10015 tw, BLUE NET, 
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ever, comprehensive review of not only 
the United Nations’ aircraft but that of 
Axis and neutral nations as well makes 
the book weigh 8 pounds. 


Work or Fight 


Though such a measure was opposed 
by management and organized labor alike, 
the executive arm of the government still 
fought doggedly last week to push through 
Congressional legislative mills some form 
of a “work or fight” bill. Three top-flight 
war leaders—James V. Forrestal, new 
Secretary of the Navy; Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War, and Donald 
M. Nelson, War Production Board chair- 
man—all appeared before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and urged early 
action. Only three members of the eight- 
een-man committee were present. They 
did not seem impressed. 

The bill, sponsored by Senators Josiah 
W. Bailey and Owen Brewster, is in ef- 
fect a version of the National War Service 
Bill. It would embrace only men between 
18 and 45. These would be made liable 
to induction into the armed services 
proper, or into military work units if they 
refused to take war work when directed 
to or if they left jobs in essential industries 
without draft-board permission. 


Testimony: Nelson—The manpower- 


needs of this country. are “desperately 
acute” . . . Forrestal—“I believe it [the 
bill] is strictly a statement of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship” . . . Patterson—“If 
labor and management could go overseas 
and see what’s going on, we would have 
no more trouble.” 

Obviously angered at the wave of 
strikes which had hit the nation again, 
Patterson slapped down on the confer- 
ence table a grim spread of war pictures, 
dead and wounded soldiers. “These are 
common,” he said. — 

But Sen. Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky 


Frank talk by General Arnold and other military spokesmen impre: 








Associated Press 


Democrat, remarked that he still re- 
mained to be convinced that the volun- 
tary system “has broken down or is about 
te‘break down.” 

Meanwhile, these developments were 
making labor news: 
@ The strike picture brightened. More 
than 70,000 idled workers were swinging 
back into production in the Detroit area 
with the return to key positions of the 
3,500 wething foremen (NEwswEEK, May 
22). The end came when the War Labor 
Board moved to set up a special panel to 
hear their complaints. Meanwhile Gen. 
H. H. Arnold and other high military au- 
thorities castigated the strikers and Rob- 
ert A. Keys, their president. Arnold told 
the foremen their strike had cost 250 
vitally needed fighter planes. As the week 
closed upwards of 30,000 men were 
struck elsewhere in the nation. 
@ When a study of the portal-to-portal 
travel time spent by John L. Lewis's coal 
miners showed that it was closer to 57 
minutes than the 45 agreed to, it looked 
as if the WLB’s complicated formula for 


‘soothing the irate Lewis might go up for 


grabs. But last week, after five months of 
consideration, the board decided that the 
extra twelve minutes was loss in produc- 


tive time at the operators’ expense. Thus _ 


went into effect a contract covering 70 
per cent of the nation’s soft-coal produc- 
tion. But the Southern mine owners said 
that they would not go along, that the 
agreement was illegal, and that it would 
be tested in the courts. More coal strikes 
were in prospect. 


Foreign Relations 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in a 
statement on the opening last Sunday of 
National Foreign Trade Week, called on 
American industry to help improve for- 
eign relations by shifting to lines of busi- 
ness not dependent on the aid of United 
States tariffs or subsidies. But industrial- 





*** Newsweek, May 29, 1944 
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ssed the striking foremen, led by Robert Keys (right) 


ists believed no such shift would come un- 
til those activities were made unprofit- 
able through alteration or elimination 
of the tariffs or subsidies themselves. 


Peaceable Entry 


Montgomery Ward & Co: has one ac- 
tivity which it freely admits is directly 
connected with the war: the manufacture 
of airplane parts and farm implements by 
its wholly owned subsidiary, the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co., of Springfield, Iil. 
On May 5 the AFL machinists in this 
plant, which employs 450, walked out 
because Ward’s anti-New Deal chairman, 
Sewell L. Avery, would not consent to a 


. contract calling for maintenance-of-mem- 


bership and collection of union dues by 
the company (the checkoff). On May 10 
the WLB sent the case to the White 
House. On May 21 President Roosevelt 
ordered the second seizure of a Ward 
property, and the troops moved in.. The 
next day the strikers went back to work. 

But there was a marked contrast with 
the orderly taking over of the Hummer 
plant by the Army and the tumultuous 
Ward seizure by Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle and Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Wayne Chatfield Taylor (NEws- 
WEEK, May 22). Avery was nowhere 
near his subsidiary ‘and John J. Saxer, 
plant manager, assured the government 
of his complete cooperation. Thus was 
the stage set for ultimate court test of the 
controversial union-maintenance provision 
of WLB-approved contracts. 

Other Ward. developments: 
@ There was at least one person who 
thoroughly agreed last week with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s charge that the press 
had distorted the true picture of the gov- 
ernment’s Chicago tussle with Avery. 
This was Avery himself, who looked ut 
der his bed and—despite the Presidents 


stated belief that no one would see things 
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What wien good war ad? 


HAT KIND OF ADVERTISING does 

most for the war? Here is the answer 
by Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information. 


“To my mind a good war advertise- 
ment should do three things: 
“Mast, it should inform the people. It should 
make perfectly clear to all who read it 
some thing or things they can do which 
will contribute to the winning of the war. 


“SECOND, it should inspire the people. The 
problem should be presented so that the 
readers thoroughly understand the neces- 


"sity for doing whatever they are asked 


to do. For it is understanding that in- 


spires enthusiasm. It is understanding 


that makes people pitch in and help— 
not half-heartedly, but with all they 
have. 


“THIRD, it should urge immediate action. Things 
need to be done quickly in time of war. 
With few exceptions, urgency should be 
stressed in all war advertisements.” 


The four advertisements selected by 
Young & Rubicam and reproduced at the 
top of this page were all rated as A-1 war 
advertisements by Mr. Davis. 

The first was prepared by N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., for the Bell Telephone 
System; the next two were prepared by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., for the Ameri- 
can Industries Salvage Committee, and 


for the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; and the fourth by ourselves for 
the United States Treasury. 


Young & Rubicam is publishing Mr. 
Davis’s views on this subject, and repro- 
ducing these advertisements in the hope 
that by doing this we may inspire more 
war advertising of the kind the govern- 
ment needs, 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York « Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 
Hellywood - Montreal - Toronto 
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‘ “walking partners” you ever had. 





“Walking partners”. .. matching stride for stride in harmonious 
companionship . . . British Walkers and Synchro-Flex Shoes are . 
like that. Patented construction gives them glove-like suppleness, 
sound stability. They conform to every movement 


of your feet; support you buoyantly ... Most 
of your sixteen (or more) waking hours 
are action-hours. So you need the 
refreshing comfort of these excep- 
tional shoes—the most congenial 













FIRST: BUY MORE BONDS 


You'll go for thisnew, Midland 
Grain leather —sturdy yet soft; 
and wonderfully distinctive. 
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there—found Marshall Field’s pro-New 
Deal Chicago Sun. - ; 

In The Sun, Avery read a series of 
articles by Thomas F. Reynolds and 
Charles O. Gridley, Washington report- 
ers. His thin lips tightened at these head- 
lines: “Mail-Order Napoleon Threatens 
Machinery Stabilizing Economy” and 
“Ward Sitdown Strike Against Labor 
Peace Told in WLB Records.” So Avery 
again went to the courts and filed a 
$1,000,000 libel suit against Field. The 
heir to the Field merchandise fortune re- 
torted: “I think the people are entitled 
to know why the government was driv- 
en eventually to take action.” 

@ Samuel Wolchok, president of the 
United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Employes of America (CIO 
and about 160,000 strong), was pleased 
by the effectiveness of the joint organ- 
ized-labor advertising campaign which 
helped swing the Chicago Ward election 
his way. (About $18,000 was spent in 
two days.) So he retained as _public- 
relations counselor the man who had done 
that job: Carl Euloah Riblet Jr. Riblet 
plans a Chicago radio program of nos- 
talgic American songs by a quartet with 
an all-mouth-organ orchestra. He expects 
eventually to pipe it to ten other cities. 
No rabid labor sales talks are to be 
allowed; the program will be aimed pri- 
marily at the parents of working young- 
sters and at other oldsters, too. “We just 
want people to know that the union is 
out to do a good job and that its mem- 
bers are just plain folks,” said Riblet. 

@ As expected, initial negotiations be- 
tween Ward and the retail-employes 
union get nowhere on these vital points: 
the union shop, checkoff of dues, and 
aibitration procedure. Henry S. Ander- 
son, president of the local, said: “The 
United States Conciliation Service and, 
eventually, the War Labor Board, will 
have to be called on again.” 

@ William H. Davis, WLB chairman, 
was the first witness selected by the spe- 
cial House committee investigating the 
Ward seizure by the government. He said 
that if Ward did not come under WLB 
jurisdiction, the entire machinery for 
preserving industrial peace would dis- 
integrate. In hearings this week other 
witnesses will include a representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Wayne 
Chatfield Taylor, Attorney General Frat- 
cis Biddle, and Avery. Meanwhile, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee conducting 
a parallel investigation, dispensed with 
public hearings and was preparing its 
preliminary report, based solely on the 
question of the legality of the seizure. 


Flying Congressmen 


For months Rep. Jennings Randolph 
an aviation enthusiast, had been buttor- 
holing fellow congressmen on Ca 
Hill. Pursuing his hobby of “aeronautical 
legislation,” Randolph was distressed 

note the lack of practical knowledg 
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about ai es among his colleagues. A 
flying club of congressmen with instruc- 
tion in flying and chalk talks about 

es and their parts was the remedy, 
he decided. 

Last week the West Virginian’s lobby- 
ing paid off. At an organization meeting 
held at the Hotel Statler, 80 representa- 
tives, senators, and their secretaries at- 
tended. Forty-two of those present signed 
up for the first Congressional flying club. 
The recruiting argument was that practi- 
cal experience would better qualify con- 
gressmen to legislate on aviation prob- 
lems now and after the war. 


Government Monopoly 
Walking off with more than the lion’s 
share of the $50,000 in prizes offered by 
the Pabst Brewing Co.’s essay contest on 
postwar employment, ten employes in the 


| New Deal Administration last week re- 


ceived $48,000 in War Bonds for their 
papers. Of the seven other prizewinners 
among the 35,767 contestants, one was a 
clergyman, one an Army major, one a 
professor of economics, and the others 
businessmen. 


Grand prizewinner ($25,000) was Her- . 


bert Stein, 28-year-old economist of the 
War Production Boatd. He recommended 
a middle-of-the-road approach to full 
stable employment when the war ends. 
He would: 

@ Remove some of the basic uncertainties 
which repress the general level of private 
ne and particularly. private-cap- 
ital expenditure. . 

€ Abolish the powerful factors which dis- 
criminate against the assumption of risk. 
€ Counteract some of the fluctuations in 
private-capital expenditures and thus pre- 
vent those fluctuations from exerting a 
cumulative effect upon the economy. 

A little left of center, the second prize- 
winning plan ($10,000) of Leon H. Key- 
serling, general counsel to the National 
Housing Agency, urged the government 
to provide incentives encouraging Amer- 
ican enterprise to expand toward full em- 


ployment. 


Yo-Yos Go Boom 


_ In language that betrayed long-suffer- 
ing patience finally exhausted, the Office 
of Price Administration last week ponder- 
dusly removed the ceiling on fourteen 
consumer commodities. In solemn tones 
the OPA termed them “relatively unim- 
portant to the cost of living” with diff_i- 
culties of control “out of all proportion to 

Ir intrinsic significance,” and hence 
took the ceiling off cheap Yo-Yos, jump 
topes, kites, tops, and wooden hair curl- 
ers. The other nine items released. in the 
spring cleaning were mostly household 
accessories, 

At least one Yo-Yo manufacturer in 
New York foresaw no boom. He said 
Pessimistically: “The kids are too busy 

ying Japs and Marines. The war has 
thot the business to hell.” 
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| INSUROK 
HAS LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION” 


€ sos dangers of damage from 
moisture and corrosion are 
avoided when INSUROK is used. 
And, in addition, it has the stamina 
to absorb shock and to stand up 
under rough handling. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
both Molded and Laminated 
INSUROK. are being widely used 
in war products—are being speci- 
fied for use in many types of prod- 
ucts for tomorrow. 

There are many grades and types 
of Laminated and Molded INSU- 
ROK, with a wide range of chem- 
ical, electrical and mechanical 
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characteristics. One or more types 
of INSUROK will meet practically pen Sa try a Pe ie pre Sor 
every requirement. are successfully meeting all hinds of 
Richardson Plasticians have had - moisture and temperature condi- 
years of experience in working with tions. Be sure to get the facts about 
designers and manufacturers. They . this and other characteristics which 
will be glad to help you determine — pidhpoange INSUROK to be speci- 
the rede best suited to your needs, fied for 10 many types, ef product. 











Write for complete information. 


INSUROK Precision Plastics 


he RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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Shift Your Business 














into High Gear 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 

















Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “‘inter-com’‘system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet **A-D” 


etal 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 






/EXECUTONE 
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Labor Will Listen 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Every spring about this time the 
officers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers make a tour of the 
Pacific Coast for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems of. management. 
The trip this year was brought to an 
end a few days ago with a mass meet- 
ing at Los Angeles and while nothing 
new or startling was said by any of 
the speakers at the meeting, the eve- 
ning provided an experiment and les- 
son of utmost significance. 

At the ordinary NAM meeting just 
as at ‘the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce or any other similar or- 
ganization, all one finds is manage- 
ment talking to management. Some- 
times the speakers are good and some- 
times they are deadly, but seldom do 
they stir up controversies. 

And so it was at the regional meet- 
ings of NAM this year—at Portland, at 
Tacoma, at Seattle, at San Francisco, 
and at the regular meeting at Los An-, 
geles. But then came the special mass 
meeting at which management under- 
took to talk to workers and explain 
their mutual problems. Hundreds of 
business managers have tried this with 
their own employes, but this was some- 
thing quite different. When one talks 
to his own employes, he has the ad- 
vantage that they know him and the 
problems discussed are immediate 
problems which directly affect their 
daily lives. In this Los Angeles meet- 
ing a spokesman for management un- 
dertook to speak to 7,000 workers, not 
a one of whom had ever seen him -be- 


fore. 


The speaker: selected for this dif- 
ficult task was Frederick C. Crawford, 
president of Thompson Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and chairman of the 
NAM. The audience consisted of a 
cross section of the workers of Los 
Angeles industries, including 125 es- 
pecially invited to represent the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and an equal 


- number to represent CIO. The meet- 


ing started off with the usual prelimi- 
naries. Then a dull speech was read by 
a distinguished admiral on the neces- 
sity of teamwork; next Lt. Rudy Val- 
lee and his orchestra were introduced 
and played some music; then came a 
young Navy lieutenant just back from 
the Pacific front who moved the audi- 
ence deeply and quite noticeably with 
the simple and dramatic story of his 
experience; next there was some more 
music, and then Mr. Crawford was 


introduced. 


Now Mr. Crawford didn’t have any- 
thing new to say—anything which hasn't 
been said over and over in one form or 
another by almost every businessman 
in the country. He merely tried to ex- 
plain why there must be profits if we 
are to have the capital with which to 
produce. goods, the sale of which will 
make jobs in the postwar period. His 
problem, of course, was to make this 
explanation not only in terms which 


‘the audience could understand, but 


in a manner which would interest his 
listeners, and make them realize that 
they as workers will fare better if this 
process is carried on by private man- 
agement than they will if it is done by 
any other system. 


For the first few minutes the audi- 
ence gave Crawford just about the 
same attention any group gives any 
speaker while it sizes him up and at 
one point when he started to praise 
them for the job that has been done in 
the production of war materials, it ap- 
peared he was going to “lose” his au- 
dience. Then he got into his real sub- 
ject—to drawing; as he put it, a pic- 
ture of the relation between investors, 
workers, consumers, and management 
in American business. And as he de- 
veloped this, one could “feel” the au- 
dience quiet-down—quiet down in the 
way it does when it is following with 
intense interest every word that is be- 
ing said. 

To one sitting in the balcony as I 
was, it was a thrilling experience to 
watch this reaction of those 7,000 
workers. They weren’t interested in 
being told that they have done a good 
job, or that we must have cooperation, 
or even that there is a brave new world 
just over the horizon. The thing that 
interested them was the explanation 
in simple everyday terms of what 
makes our economy function and 
where they as individuals fit into it. 

That there should be such a reac- 
tion from an audience composed of 
workers should make every business 
manager stop and think. It means that 
management has not been doing its 
job. It means that management has 
been treating labor simply as so many 
cogs in a machine, instead of as fellow 
workers. And it means, finally, that 
management had better get busy cor- 
recting this error while there yet 1s 
time, for we may be sure that labor 
will not indefinitely continue to sup- 
port a system which no one takes the 
trouble to explain. 
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Servants’ Entrance 


Yes, that is a wall plug. It is in a farmhouse several miles from town. 
Electrical servants glide through it and work at lightning clip for-a few 
cents per kilowatt hour. Such help makes this a very fortunate farm, 
though not an unusual one. Two farms out of five have electric service. 
Twice that many will have it shortly after the war, making rural America 
our biggest new market for electrical equipment' and appliances. Farm 
JouRNAL, though now limited to 2,500,000 subscribers, reaches more 
people in that market than any other magazine. 
: ee Ce ara 

To townspeople, electricity is a household convenience. On farms, how- 
ever, as in factories, it has a wide variety of uses. It pumps water, milks 
the cows and gets the chickens up betimes. In ways galore it saves labor 


3 and boosts production. Part of Farm Journat’s staff is engaged exclu- 


sively i in the promotion of countrywide electric service for furthering the 
enjoyment and rewards of rural life. 
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Of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOURNAL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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* MEDICINE : 


Fighters Often Get Guilt Neurosis 
Which Psychiatry Can Easily Cure 


A bomber navigator who saw his pilot 
killed flew into a rage and cried: “I 
should have got it instead of him!” .... 
Before an important mission, a squadron 
leader lost confidence, dreaded _ the 
thought of deserting his men, and had 
to be grounded . . . A turret gunner with 
a strong aversion for killing anything 
developed hysterical paralysis of his right 
hand . . . A beribboned ace, brought 
home for a triumphant swing around the 
country, remembered his friends at the 
battlefront and screamed: “A hell of a 
war we're fighting!” 

In Philadelphia last week, the total 
blackout imposed by the War Depart- 
ment on all psychoneurotic problems was 
lifted long enough for two Air Forces 
psychiatrists, Lt. Col. Roy R. Grinker 
and Maj. John P. Spiegel, to discuss the 
form of war neurosis which wrought 
these strange changes in strong fighting 
men. ' 

The occasion was the 100th meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Society. The 
reason behind the fliers’ behavior: guilt 
reaction. The reaction is “universal,” said 
Grinker, “not only in men who have been 


BOPLVAPO 


removed from combat because of anxiety 
states but also in those who have hon- 
orably completed their tour of duty.” 


Treatment: Emerging from the last 
war, such cases probably would have 
gone through life uncured. In this one, 
by use of a swiftly administered, highly 
effective technique known as narcosyn- 
thesis, most fliers suffering from a pro- 
found sense of guilt can be cured and 
returned to duty in record time. 

The man is put to sleep by intravenous 
injection of some such drug as sodium 
pentothal. (The soldiers call it “flak 
juice” and refer to their condition as 
“flak happy.”) In the “synthetic dream 
state” which follows, terrors buried deep 
in the patient’s subconscious mind come 
to the surface. Under the drug, the flier 
lets down and talks freely with the 
doctor—most important preliminary step 
in psychiatric treatment. Soon his most 
painful memories are robbed of their 
guilt feeling. The psychiatrist, knowin 
what is in the man’s mind, can then wor 
methodically to bring him back to mental 
peace and stability. 


Nicwawank, May 29, 1944 


Of Americans who cracked up men- 
tally while flying from English bases, the 
sedative treatment returned 70 per cent 
to flying combat and 25 per cent to 
ground duty. Only 5 per cent had to 
be sent back to the United States for 
further treatment. 

Other significant psychiatric reports: 
@ By pulling the strings of a puppet 
show, Lt. Col. R. Robert Cohen of the 
Ordnance Proving Ground, Aberdeen, 
Md., demonstrated some of his latest 
methods for rehabilitating psychoneuro- 
tics (NEwsweEEK, April 17). Caught in a 
foxhole, a puppet called GI Joe fought 
a battle with a vicious savage (Resent- 
ment) and his three henchmen (Fear, 
Anger, and Sorrow). A fourth puppet 
(Reason) stepped in to remind Joe of his 
duty. Eventually Joe accepted Reason, 
admitting that his place’ was in the Army 
“until this mess is cleared up.” 

@ Relief from insomnia and nervous ten- 
sion was obtained in eleven out of twelve 
cases by cutting down on the amount of 
salt in the patients’ diet, according to 
Dr. Michael M. Miller of the United 
States Marine Hospital, Ellis Island. 
Miller warned, however, that low-salt 
treatment can be dangerous without 
medical advice. 

@-The War Department revealed it had 
ordered doctors at induction centers to 
abandon the label “psychoneurotic” for 
that type of 4-F’s—which many of them 
had found a black mark against them 


Psychiatric puppets: The Army showed how a foxhole GI struggled with personified resentment, fear, sorrow, and anget 





WRITING 


PRODUCTION_-... up to 36 hours getting 


orders into the shop! 


PAYR 0 Li: Obtain all records from one 


single writing! 


-P U R C H A S | N G_ Get raw materials into your 


plant 10 days faster! 
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typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for free samples showing how 
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Systems work! 
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when they sought civilian jobs. Here- 
after, they will simply be listed as “un- 
fit for service.” 

@ With employment at a high peak and 
most lives “purposefully aggressive,” the 
present national suicide rate is low (last 
report: approximately 16,000). But an 
increase is expected immediately after 
the war, according to Dr. James H. Wall 
of New York Hospital. 

@ Accidents combined with shock us- 
ually produce neurotic. conditions, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alexandra Adler, Harvard 
neurologist. More than half of the surviv- 
ors of the Coconut Grove fire in Boston 
two years ago developed neuroses, most- 
ly of the anxiety type. 

@ Prof. Edward A. Strecker, retiring 
president of the Psychiatric Society, 
described political isolationalism as a 
kind of mania as “fanatical and fantastic” 
as the demented state of schizophrenics 
(victims of dementia praecox)—“the true 
isolationists. of the mind who keep their 
worlds of fantasy invulnerable.” 


Artery Bridge 


In the North African campaign, doc- 
tors saved only a third of the limbs in 
which a main artery had been damaged. 
In the torrent of such casualties, delicate 
stitching of arteries had proved slow and 
tedious. Often, stoppage of the blood 
flow brought on gangrene, making ampu- 
tation of the wounded arm or leg inevi- 
table. Thus it was of particular interest to 
battle surgeons that Dr. Arthur H. Blake- 
more of New York City last week an- 
nounced a quick and simple vein-graft 
technique which may reduce the. number 
of war amputations by half. The method, 
tried successfully on both animals and 
humans, was described to the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical Society. 

Technique: Into two small vitallium 
tubes (usually 6 millimeters—0.2 of an 
inch—in diameter and one centimeter 
long) a segment of vein is placed, leav- 
ing an uncovered vein space in the mid- 
dle. At each end, the vein segment is 
epee back over the tubes like cuffs. The 
tubes are then inserted into the severed 
ends of the artery to form a bridge across 
the cut. As soon as the artery is fastened 
securely over the two ends of the vein- 
lined tubes, the segment of vein is ready 
to carry fresh blood across the once sev- 
ered space. The graft soon becomes at- 
tached to the artery. The vitallium tubes, 
harmless to body tissue, can remain there 
indefinitely. 

In battle surgery, according to Dr. 
Blakemore, vein grafts from cadavers 
have proved just as effective as fresh 
veins in the fight against gangrene. But 
to insure maximum efficiency in war the- 
aters, the War Department is planning to 
establish vein banks in which to store seg- 
ments preserved by a quick-freezing proc- 
ess devised by Dr. Blakemore and his 
associates, Dr. Jere W. Lord and Dr. 
Paul L. Stefko. 
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MacMurray and Stanwyck plot a slight case of murder 


Hard-Boiled Heels 


It’s possible that Billy Wilder (screen 
writer turned director with “The Major 
and the Minor” and “Five Graves to 
Cairo”) had a little trouble talking Para- 
mount into producing. James M. Cain’s 
“Double Indemnity.” Certainly he must 
have been persuasive to argue Fred Mac- 
Murray and Barbara Stanwyck into defy- 
ing their fan clubs and playing a pair 
of murderous heels. Happily, however, 
the film turns out to be one of the 
most absorbing, realistic examples of 
the Hollywood school of hard-boiled 
melodrama. 

A brief synopsis of Cain’s story should 

warning enough for the squeamish. 
Miss Stanwyck is cast as a brassy, discon- 
tented blonde married to a stuffy Cali- 
fornia oilman; MacMurray is a smooth- 
talking insurance salesman who calls one 
afternoon when the husband is out, notes 
the blonde’s roving eye and ial sweat- 
ered effects, and is lost. Under the lady’s 
eaapetive compulsion the agent fraudu- 
lently sells the master of the house a 
whacking life-insurance policy and pro- 
ceeds to work out a slight case of acci- 
dental murder which calls for double in- 
demnity from his own company. 

Whether or not they feel easy about 


‘this treason to their public, MacMurray 


and Miss Stanwyck pair off with two of 
the most successful performances in their 
respective careers. Co-starring with them, 
Edward G. Robinson gives a contrasting 


and similarly effective characterization as 
the insurance company’s literal-minded 
claim agent who methodically ferrets out 
the holes in his friend’s “perfect crime.” 

These, and the other performances, are 
all of a piece with Wilder’s uncompromis- 
ing approach to a sordid story. He has 
seen to it that while crime is punished, 


_ the suspense is cumulative, the character- 


izations rooted in reality, and the dialogue 
as personal as a snatch of conversation 
heard through a hotel-room transom. 


One Lion to Another 


Whether Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
always done right by England is a matter 
of opinion, even in England, but no one 
can deny that the studio hasn’t tried hard 
and often. Take “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” 
“Mrs. Miniver,” “Random Harvest,” and 
now “The White Cliffs of Dover,” which 
is based on the late Alice Duer Miller's 
phenomenally popular poem of the same 
name. 

Anglophile though the first three pic- 
tures were, the new one is more so wi 
knobs on. Naturally the film has been 
given a fine cast and a lavish production; 
its ultra-romantic theme automatically 
assures a vast and tearful audience. 

In screen form the poem proves both 
too slight, and too episodic its own 
dramatic geod, although the narrative is 
much as Mrs. Miller outlined it. A small- 
town American girl. visits d for a 
brief vacation, marries a 
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The seemingly ageless beauty of a well-preserved old 
house often is due in no small measure to periodic appli- 
cation of white lead paint. A house thus fortified wears 
its years as though time had forgotten it. 

During wartime it’s patriotic and practical to protect 
your property. And it will pay you to choose a paint that 
will last for years. Paint that breaks down prematurely 
wastes manpower and materials. Thousands of American 
home owners have found that white lead... pure Eagle 
White Lead... ground in pure linseed oil is unsurpassed. 

Eagle White Lead is traditionally beautiful, and tough 
too. It resists the gnaw and fret of time and weather. It 
forms a durable, flexible coating that does not crack or 
scale, but expands and contracts with temperature 
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changes. And Eagle White Lead ages gracefully, slowly, 
preparing itself for repainting when eventually needed. 

Fortunately even under present conditions there should 
be enough Eagle White Lead for all necessary painting. 
So keep that house beautiful and weatherproof with 
Eagle! Available in Paste or Ready-To- Use form. 
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Eagle-Picher is one of the world’s foremost fabrica- 
tors and distributors of mineral wool insulation and 
innumerable products of lead and zinc. With over 100 
years of industrial, manufacturing and mining expe- 
rience to draw upon, we begin our second century with 
a sound financial structure, modernized plants, inten- 
sified research and diversified marketing facilities. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead « Zinc « Insulation 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 





Speed the Victory with more War Bonds! 
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Accused: Lillian Smith and Lawrence (obscenity), Betty Smith (libel), Train (fraud), and Shiber (non-credit to a ghost) 


and hopefully faces the problem of 
adopting a new country. In the last war 
Susan Ashwood (Irene Dunne) loses her 
husband (Alan Marshall); in this one 
her son is fatally wounded on the beach 
near Dieppe. But in between these trage- 
dies Susan learns that the English, how- 
ever stiff at first with strangers, are quite 
human when they warm up. 

The trouble with “White Cliffs” as an 
eager little hand across the sea is that the 
English you are asked to love and iden- 
tify with your own way of life are exclu- 
sively and_ belligerently aristocratic. 
Mutual understanding between the two 
nations would have been better served 
by a little less of baronial halls and pedi- 
greed ancestors and a little more of the 
average Briton drinking beer and playing 
darts in his pub. M-G-M’s approach is 
that of the golfing tyro who religiously 
keeps his head down, the knees relaxed, 
as if for genuflection, and his eye on the 
Duchess of So-and-So’s Ball in Belgrave 
Square. 


Bras and Cobras 


With “Cobra Woman” Universal once 
again parlays Jon Hall, Maria Montez, 
Sabu, Technicolor, and tropical juvenilia 
for a profitable investment. Those who 
liked “The Arabian Nights” and “White 
Savage” will take the new. film in their 
stride. And those who couldn’t may find 
that “Cobra Woman” has a saving grace. 
Set in what is perhaps the screen’s most 
cockeyed Cloud-Cuckoo-Land to date, 
this story of love among the South Pacific 
cobra worshipers is so silly that even its 
climactic battle between the forces of 
Good and Evil will leave you snickering. 
Playing a dual role gives Miss Montez a 
chance to develop twice as many varia- 
tions on the single theme of her ward- 
robe; cast and special effects further 
include one chimpanzee (who compares 
favorably with the rest of the cast), one 
cobra (hooded, unhappy), and one vol- 
cano wired to pop at the critical moment. 





BOOKS 


Books and the Law 


Books jumped from the literary sup- 
plements to the front pages last week— 
the result of a fresh outbreak of censor- 
ship and damage suits which brought 
publicity to two best séllers, to a Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice, the “autobiog- 
raphy” of a man who had never lived, 
and to Lady Chatterley. 





Miscegenation: The United States 
Post Office ordered Lillian Smith’s novel 
of Southern miscegenation, “Strange 
Fruit,” banned from the mails. In the 
next breath it temporarily rescinded its 
action. 

Manhattan’s postmaster, Albert Gold- 
man, doubtful as to the mailability of 
“Strange Fruit”—already banned in Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and some other Massa- 
chusetts towns—had asked a ruling from 
Vincent Miles, solicitor for the Post Of- 
fice. Miles found the novel unmailable 
under Post Office decency clauses. Gold- 
man ordered The New York Times, The 
Herald Tribune, and The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature to refuse further ad- 
vertising of the banned book. 

Solicitor Miles “temporarily” changed 
his mind, however, when attorneys for 
the publishers pointed out that the Massa- 
chusetts courts had not yet ruled finally 
on the book (Newsweek, May 8). He 
said that a Massachusetts mling would 
be “persuasive.” 


The Tree: The other literary Miss 
Smith—Betty of Brooklyn—found herself 
and Harper & Brothers at the defensive 
end of a $250,000 damage suit. The 
plaintiff was Mrs. Sadie Grandner of 
Brooklyn, who claims that she is the pro- 
totype of the character “Sissy” of “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn.” 

Mrs. Grandner, who claims to be Betty 
Smith’s cousin, said she has been known 


ali her life as “Sissy” and that, just like 
the “Sissy” of the novel, she worked in 
a rubber factory. Mrs. Grandner par- 
ticularly disliked these two descriptions: 
“She ran after men but somehow they 
ran to meet her halfway,” and “Flossie 
was starved about merf and Sissy was 
healthful and hungry about them. And 
what a difference that is.” 


Ghost: Heading The New York Times’s 
countrywide best-seller list was “Strange 
Fruit”; in second place, “A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn.” No longer listed was “Paris- 
Underground,” Etta Shiber’s story of her 
life in and escape from occupied France, 
which was a 1948 selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. But ghost-writer Ala- 
dar A. Farkas, a Hungarian refugee, was 
seeking $30,000 on the ground that he 
did not receive proper compensation or 
recognition for his work on the book. 


Tut, Mr. Tutt: Lewis R. Linet, a 40- 
year-old Philadelphia lawyer who paid 
$3.50 for a copy of “Yankee Lawyer,” 
sued the author, Arthur Train, and his 
publisher, Scribner’s, for a rebate of $1 
or 50 cents, on the ground that there 
never was a Mr. Tutt, the subject of the 
“autobiography.” He claimed that as 
fiction the book should have been priced 
at $2.50 or $3. 

Train, a lawyer, offered this defense: 
Lawyer Tutt of the firm of Tutt & Tutt 
is a part of the American literary tradi- 
tion, and so well known as a fictional 
character that there-was no more fraud 
involved in writing his “autobiography” 
than there was 200 years ago when 
D. Defoe wrote about Robinson Crusoe 
as an actual person. 


Lady: John S. Sumner, secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, had the police seize copies of “The 
First Lady Chatterley” on the ground 
ot obscenity. The seized book was pub- 
lished this winter as the first of D. H. 


Lawrence’s three versions of his story 
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LONG DISTANCE CALL 
THROUGH TONIGHT 


x} 


You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and 10 P. M. 
Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ® 
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, HOOK MOVING 
. ,.. Say Seabees 


‘Stevedoring “Schools” teach Seabees 


to conquer cargo bottlenecks... 


Heavily laden freighters were lying 
like “sitting ducks” in a South Pacific 
jharbor—targets for Jap bombers—in 
ithe early days of the push north. Un-, 
loading was agonizingly slow. 

Then help came—a stevedoring bat- 
talion of the Seabees. They swung into 
action and trimmed days off the usual 
cargo handling time. 

These men were experts in keeping 
the cargo hooks moving, due in part 
to their training back home, by the 
|stevedoring staffs of selected steamship 
lines. Yet only a few months before, 
most of them had not handled cargo! 

Stevedoring is only one of many 
|Skills mastered by the “Bees of the 
Seven Seas”—the construction battal- 

ions of the Navy. They build bases, 
|foads and airfields. Ready to work or 
fight, they land with the assault troops. 


We of the United Fruit Company fol- 
low the stirring reports of the Seabees 


.~ 


with special pride, for many groups of . 


them came to our docks for practical 
training in stevedoring. Here they put 
on boiler suits and learn to operate 
winches, cranes, and the hooks that 
swing giant cargo nets. When the Sea- 
bees leave our piers they know how to 
load and unload cargo ships of_all 
sizes, in record time. a 
* * * 

When ships can be spared, and the Great 
White Fleet resumes its normal Middle 
American trade, the same experienced 
staffs, who have been officially com- 
mended by the Navy for their triin-. 
ing of Uncle Sam’s magnificent Seabees,’ 
will be on the job of keeping the hook 
moving efficiently on cargo traveling 
between the Americas, 


Great White Heet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA x* EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS x NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
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the adylterous wife of a sexually crippled 
war veteran. (The third version was 
banned as obscene in the 1920s.) 


Good Escape 


Those who haven't already read H. E. 
Bates’s “Fair Stood the Wind for France” 
in The Saturday Evening Post have a 
treat ahead of them. For here is a really 
good escape story. The author, a prolific 
and an excellent English writer, has cho- 
sen a foolproof, if a somewhat stock, plot: 
A Wellington bomber returning from a 
mission in Italy suddenly developed seri- 
ous engine trouble over France. There 
was nothing for the crew to do but to 
bring her down in a crash landing in the 
darkness of an enemy-occupied country 
and begin walking toward the coast and 
England. 

Of the crew of five, Franklin, the skip- 
per and the central character of the novel, 
was seriously wounded in the crash. But 
he stuck with the others until they 
reached a farmhouse where the peasants 
were sympathetic and willing to take 
risks, and where there was Francoise for 
Franklin to love. Provided with clothes, 
and forged papers, the others go on, and 
the story is left to Franklin, his terrible 
illness, his tender dependence on the 
French girl, and finally their own night- 
marish attempt to escape together. 

Bates’s portrayal of the RAF boys, 
their conversation .and relationship as a 
crew, is sensitive and realistic. And it is 
this understanding of people, plus a flair 
for effortless prose, which makes this book 
so superior to the ordinary I-Escaped- 
from-the-Nazis novel. (Fair Stoop THE 
Winp For France. By H. E. Bates. 270 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


History That Sings . 


Few poets have loved their native 
lands with more passion than Stephen 


- Vincent Benét loved America. Its people, 


its places, and its place names sang in 
the background of his prose and verse. 
His greatest short story, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” and his greatest poem, 
“John Brown’s Body,” were wrought out 
of the history of America, in whose wars 
Benét’s ancestors had fought. 

In the winter of 1942, Benét was 
asked to write a short, interpretive his- 
tory of the United States for the Office of 
War Information. He turned to the task 
cheerfully and finished it shortly before 
his death. The OWI never published it, 
but this week Farrar & Rinehart brought 
it out. Bearing the single word “America 
as its title, it is one of the best brief 
running accounts of the United States- 
with few dates and hardly a statistic 
ever compressed into 122 small page. 

Benét, who could never sit down 
write a line—poetry or prose—that didnt 
somehow sing, took the history that 
countless thousands of academicians have 
bandied about and wrote an am 
simple essay. It is the kind of book one | 
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has wanted for years to give to_those 
who ask: “Where can I get a good short 
history of America?” - 


7 oe I 


Through Benét’s book run many of the . 


books he had read and liked, and absorbed, 

a bit of George Washington’s speeches, a 
E dash of Jefferson and Hamilton, a modi- 
.” cum of Jackson, quite a bit of Abraham 
“ Lincoln, and, at the end, a quick enlight- 
lly ening dash of Woodrow Wilson and the 
fic Fourteen Points which Wilson once offered 
10- to an, unwilling world. (America. By 
ot: Stephen Vincent Benét. 122 pages. Far- 
La rar & Rinehart. $1.50.) 








re ~ RADIO 


tty fi Digest’s Town Meeting 


Verging on its tenth year, radio’s most 
kip- esteemed forum, America’s Town Meet- 
vel, ing of the Air (Blue, Thursday, 8:30- 
But 9:30 p.m., EWT) took on its first spon- 
they sor last week. Beginning Sept. 7, Reader’s 
ants Digest will sponsor the program for 89 
take weeks—with the usual renewal option. 





> for The contract calls for a few presumably . 


institutional commercials for the Digest 
and but still leaves the all-important choice 
of subjects and speakers with the pro- 
the gram’s moderator, George V. Denny Jr., 
ight- and Town Hall Inc. __- 
Behind the at-long-last sponsorship ac- 
boys, ceptance lay the fact that, in this boom 
as a era of radio time sales, the Meeting was 
itis @ losing much of its audience. The Blue’s 
. flair affiliated stations often preferred local 
book #§ shows backed by local advertisers to such 
aped- less profitable sustainers. Now, with. the 
) THE Digest offering an estimated $700,000 
. 270 TE for the season, Town Meeting will go 
from a fluctuating 1385 stations 
to the Blue network of 170 stations. 


Women Weigh Women’s Woes 


ephen A soap opera with a difference, which 
eople, went on the air May 1, by. last week had 
yng in [J proved so successful that it hooked NR 
verse. (Nature’s Remedy) as a sponsor on Tues- 
il and { days and Thursdays beginning May 80 
poem, (Mutual, 1:45~—2 p.m., EWT). Called 
ht out ff} American Woman’s Jury, the program 
‘e wal takes domestic problems presented by its 
listeners, dissects them pro and con (le- 
st was J galistically using 2 gucci and defense 
ve his- J attorneys) and then calls for a decision 
ice of J from a jury of twelve “typical” American 
he task #% Women. a 
before The show is based on the premise that 
shed it, § American women’s problems can best be 
brought solved by American women. Thus for 
merica’ #§ €ach program a jury, chosen from mem- 
st brief bers of women’s clubs and organizations 
in Boston (the show's point of. origin), 





tatistic- fj Meets in the studio to hear the case 
| pages. | bandied about by the “attorneys’—both 
ywn and # professional radio performers. Actually, 


these weighted words are written by Brad 
Simpson, the show’s 300-pound origina- 
tor and writer, é 

The programs follow a set routine. For 
example, one woman wrote that she had 








































































GOLF? Notime. No gas. And little 
inclination now for such pursuits. 

But cigarettes, yes! So get every 
ounce of joy out of smoking. Pay 
the tiny difference for MARLBORO’s 
richer, more zestful blend . .. MARL- 
BORO’S finer tobaccos. 

With pleasures fewer, give your 
smoking a fillip! Make your next 
pack distinguished MaRLBoro Ciga- 
PLain Enps . . . also Ivory Tips 
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been secretary to a blind man for a num. 
ber of years and that they ‘were very 
for every hand tool much in love. They wanted to marry but 


she hesitated: She had a disfiguring skin 
operation . . ..Snap-ons deliver it... with less effort, ailment and she feared that love would 
vanish should he regain his sight. Robert 

greater accuracy and utmost safety! In hundreds of Coulter, the prosecuting attorney, and as 
the only man on ie se its villain, 

; “4 ; 7 argued against the lady’s obvious wishes, 
plants engaged in critical war production, Snap-ons Fie. the tual wot miariy. Mies. Jone i 


; - len, the defense attorney, countered that 
are standard tool equipment... the choice of better love transcends all and marriage was the 


mechanics throughout industry. 3,000 modern Snap- pig Rome yy ag ay acon 
vote. Verdict: Marry him. 

Similar tear-jerking problems are 
crowding Simpson’s mailbox, and it is 
simply a matter of weeding out unusable 
ones. Religious and racial problems, il 
direct-to-user tool service through 37 factory branches - legitimacy, and common-law marriages . 

PY join alcoholism (which constitutes almost 

in key production centers. Write for catalog! half the mail) as taboo topics. On prob- 
lems used, the program and the jury hand 

down only an opinion. In no case is it 

suggested that a woman. divorce her hus- 

band; she is advised only to leave him. 


on tools provide a wide selection for production, as- 


Yetpalo) VAmolate Mantel ialictalolalacmme) ol-1celslola Pam lale] rola Mola t-16) 


Televised Religion 


In Schenectady, N.Y., the General 
Electric Co. station. WRBG reported that 
its fifteen-minute, Sunday-night religious 
telecasts had proved a boon for shut-ins. 
Most successful have been sermons, choirs 
(with solos for visual variety), proces- 
sionals, scriptural reading, and flowers 
and candles for mood. 
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Comer: Last week Joan Brooks cele- 
brated her first anniversary over CBS. 
Pg Her sustaining five-a-week fifteen mir 
wes he a Re gh . utes of song had pushed her from at 
C j ~ ‘ onymity to a tie for fourth place (with 
on Sih i the veteran Frances Langford) among 

f _— = ; girl singers, according to the last Bill 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 8072-E 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. board poll of radio editors. 
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Sovioto 
Alexei of Leningrad, new patriarch 
for a reviving Russian Orthodoxy 








RELIGION 
i that ff His Will Was Done 





a Last week 100,000,000 members of 
“hai the Russian Orthodox Church mourned 
chols @ the death of Metropolitan Sergei, their 
poe. T/-year-old. Patriarch. At times an almost 


legendary figure, Sergei had labored for 
twenty years to attain recognition for a 
~---+ @ faith that the Bolshevistic regime had 
repudiated. His efforts were rewarded 
last year when Joseph Stalin received him 
and gave approval to the Holy Synod 
and to the reestablishment of the Pa- 
triarchate—but on a’ basis of strict separa- 
tion of church and state (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 27, 1943). 

Patriarch Sergei was also one of Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy’s most assiduous interna- 
timalists. His renewal of contacts with 
the Anglican church culminated in the 
English Archbishop of York’s visit to 
Russia in 1948. Only a month ago he 
made a bid for leadership of all Eastern 


I7), A cable to Episcopal Bishop Wil- 
liam Manning of New York thanking him 
American relief to Russian civilians 

was Sergei’s last official act. 
» But the task of carrying on the revival 
his church at home and abroad now 
lls to andther prelate. In accordance 
with Sergei’s wishes as expressed in his 
will, the Holy Synod designated Metro- 
Politan Alexei of Leningrad and Nov- 
Acting Patriarch of the Russian 

odox Church. 


Death of an Abbey 


cates a statue of Ey Benedict prod 
t in the courtyard. It was symbolic 
the utter destruction. that had all but 
obliterated one of the great angrier of 
ianity—the gray stone A 









Orthodox churches (Newsweek, April | 
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ke euily ae the lawn... yet he has 


HAYFIELD HAIR 


DRY AS HAY, stiff and wild! 
“Hayfield hair” often results 
from excessive exposure to 
sun and wind that may dry 
out natural oils. Which means 
many can get it mowing the 
lawn, working in the garden 
or lying on the beach — as 
well as on a farm. 
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DON'T USE GREASE on “Hayfield hair” — un- 

"Jess you want to slap it down and make it 
shine like old blue serge. Don’t use water 
either — because excessive daily use of water 
as a dressing often tends to dry’out hair. 


USE KREML and see if 
‘you don’t say, “My 
hair was neyer easier to comb, never looked 
neater, never felt keener!” Kreml also 
removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Try Kreml today! 


_ KREML 


. HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, 
wind or water. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 











International 


Sea Services: With the cross impressively silhouetted in the dawn, Coast Guards- 
men and their chaplain, Lt. (j.g.) Stewart Rankin of Putnam, N. Y., pray as their 
_cutter moves into a danger zone with a convoy. 





Monte Cassino, founded by St. Benedict 
in A.D. 529. 

After the shooting died down on the 
morning of May 18, and the Polish Cath- 
olic troops who drove out the Germans 
had planted the red and white flag of 
Catholic Poland on the highest heap of 
rubble (see page 40), a group of Ameri- 
can reporters had climbed the steep 
1,700-foot hill to see what was left. 

They found chiefly sloping piles of 
pulverized stone and powdery dust mixed 
with refuse and unused shells. Only the 
thick west wall was still erect and almost 
intact. Part of one end of the seventeenth- 
century basilica still stood, but the bronze 
‘doors, cast in Constantinople in the year 
of the Norman Conquest, were gone. 

The correspondents discovered a stair- 
way, dimly lit by narrow barred windows, 
leading down to a row of dark subter- 
ranean cells and two chapels. Allied 
shells and bombs had not pierced to this 
depth. On the walls were ancient Roman 
statues and inscriptions. One was a stony- 
bearded St. Benedict. There were dese- 
crations: Beside the statues Germans had 
pasted their pin-up girls. On the floors 
were tattered religious vestments the Ger- 
mans had used for bedding. 

In the underground Chapel of St. Bene- 
dict were all that was left of the vast and 
a treasure the Abbey had once 

eld: a silver goblet, a painting of Christ, 
and some candlesticks. 
@ The Kultur-conscious Nazis were re- 
vealed last week to have added most of 
the valuable artistic relics from the Stras- 


bourg Cathedral in Alsace to their already 
— piles of looted treasure. The French 
Bishop of Strasbourg said the cathedral 
treasure had been sent for safe-keeping 
at the beginning of the war to the towns 
of Hautefort and Bourdeilles in South- 
west France. A year ago German Minis- 
terial Counselor Kraft of Strasbourg ar- 
rived in Southern France “with policemen, 
soldiers, and picklocks,” and effected a 
“sacrilegious seizure.” 


Pretheological 4-D 


Selective Service executed an abrupt 
about-face last week on its deferment can- 
cellation for pretheological students 
(NEwswEEK, May 15). Deciding that 23 
Protestant denominations couldn’t be 
wholly wrong. It issued a memorandum 
to all draft boards authorizing a 4-D clas- 
sification for preparatory as well as full- 
fledged divinity students. 

There are three ifs, however. Each of 
approximately 2;000 Protestant students 
(ages 18-25). registering for the ministry 
will be given deferred classification if (1) 
he submits a statement that he is “prepar- 
ing for and intends to enter into the min- 
istry of a recognized church, religious 
sect, or religious organization”; (2) 
church authorities “stipulate that there is 
a need for ministers and that the regis- 
trant has been accepted as a candidate”; 
and (8) the divinity school says the reg- 
istrant has been accepted for admittance 
in a specified course of study “on a full- 
time and accelerated basis.” 
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Embargoed Baptists? 


For a Southern Baptist missionary to 
enter a Latin American country ‘is some- 
thing akin to a camel going through the 
eye of a needle. Such, in substance, was 
the contention last week of the Baptist 
Foreign Mission’ Board Secretary for 
Latin America, Everett Gill Jr. 

In a report to some 2,000 Baptist dele- 
gates at a three-day annual conference in 
Atlanta, Dr. Gill charged the Roman 
Catholic church with obstructing and 
thwarting Baptist efforts in Latin Ameri- 
can countries—and, by implication, ac- 
cused the State Department of abetting 
it. It was an issue about which Protes- 
tants generally had long fretted (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 21, 1942). Specifically 
Dr. Gill asserted that although mission- 
aries in his church experienced almost 
unsurmountable difficulties in getting 
passports and visas to Latin American 
nations, some 200 young American 
priests have been allowed to enter them: 
“We have positive proof that none of 
these Catholic missionaries has had any 
difficulty in securing passports.” 

Deploring any apparent “tendencies 
toward religious favoritism displayed by 
our government,” the convention re- 
solved: “It is not the prerogative of our 
State Department to pass on the individ- 
ual merits of the procession of the Ameri- 


.can citizens going abroad as long as these - 


processions are neither subversive nor im- 
moral. We would maintain the right of 
American missionaries to be considered 
American citizens on legitimate business, 
regardless of any religious affiliation.” 

Copies of the resolution went to con- 
gressmen from the eighteen Southem 
states represented in the convention and 
to the State Department in Washington. 

For its part, the State Department in- 
sisted that it makes no distinction among 
missionaries. If transportation is available, 
passports are issued. Granting visas, how- 
ever, is the prerogative of foreign coun- 
tries—and the department declared that 
predominantly Catholic Latin America 
just doesn’t want too many Protestant 
missionaries around. 


Illegal Cohabitation 


Monogamy triumphed last week over 
Fundamentalist polygamy. In Salt Lake 
City, after a juryless state trial by deposi- 
tion, Judge Ray Van Cott Jr. found fit 
teen Fundamentalist polygamists guilty 
of illegal cohabitation with their 55 wives 
—first conviction among the twoscore of 
the sect arrested in March on state and 
Federal charges (NEWSWEEK, March 
20). The verdict came despite lack of 
evidence on actual sexual intercourse. 
Within 48 hours, Federal District Judge 
T. Blake Kennedy of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
convicted nine additional members of 
Fundamentalist sect—six for violation © 
the Mann White Slavery Act and three 
for violation of the Lindbergh Kidnap 
ping Law. 





Lake 


When it comes to protection, you want the best. In 
war, steel supplies it. Steel will also give it to you when 
peace comes. Steels that are stronger, tougher, better. 
Steels developed to meet war needs. You’! meet these 
Steels in products of all kinds . . . from containers to 
cooking utensils. They’ll be backed by 174 laboratories 
of United States Steel. The U-S-S Label is your guide 
to quality steels. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ~+ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ° VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





Coould Ce / 


N OTHING is impossible to American inventive, engi- 
neering, and manufacturing genius—to the dreaming, and 
daring and doing of free men, under the inspiration 
and challenge of the free American system. 
Particularly is the world dumfounded by our sudden 
strides in aviation—by the imagination, sheer genius and 
daring of our aeronautical engineers— 
by the quality and speed of American 
aircraft production—by the matchless 
performance of our aircraft—by the 
over-all miracle of this country’s gigan- 
tic aircraft industry. 
Yet the ultimate, in American air- 
craft development, /hasn’t even been 


intimated. If our engineers could reveal the merest 
fraction of what they are realistically planning, for the 
peaceful years to come, would they be laughed at as 
Wilbur and Orville Wright were, in 1903? 
No —not after what the world has seen this nation 
do, in the air, during the past two years! 
HOUDAILLE* is proud to have 
been of service to the American Aircraft 
Industry. Our engineering and preci- 
sion skills are contributing vitally to the 
American aeronautical progress. We 
hope to contribute even more to it in 
the peacetime days ahead. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION (eR 


Executive Offices — Detroit BONDS 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


cre ailwe 


maritime, mechanical refri 





ration, radio and other industries 


© 1044. HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
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SCIENCE 


Death to Bugs 


The chemical that brought to the kill 
these serious plant nuisances was dithane 
—the latest weapon in.the fight against 
chewing and sucking insects which has 
cost the United States $3,000,000,000 a 
year. Dithane’s lethal power was demon- 
strated to the press last week at the Bris- 
tol, Pa., laboratories of Rohm & Haas, 
Philadelphia chemists, who have experi- 
mented with the product for two years. 
Commercial supply of the new insecticide 
is promised for the first of September. 

Bug Blight: Dithane (known technical- 
ly as diethylene-sodium-misdithiocarba- 
mate) is a solid substance soluble in wa- 
ter. Discovery of its effect on insects 
came by accident. Some time ago, a group 
of Rohm & Haas scientists sprayed an ex- 
perimental land plot with diethylene- 
sodium-misdithiocarbamate. Later they 
tried to raise beetles on plants on the 
same plot, but the beetles died. Labora- 


tory experiments then revealed that the 
insects had succumbed from eating the 
identical plant life intended to nurture 
them. The plants had picked up dithane 
from the soil but themselves had not suf- 
fered. 

Comparative experiments were started 
at once, using dithane on one crop of po- 
tatoes and the familiar Bordeaux mi-’ _.re 
(a solution of copper salts) on another. 
The yield per acre of the dithane-treated 
potatoes was more than 300 bushels; of 
the Bordeaux-treated plants, only about 
130 bushels. 

The new insecticide, non-toxic to hu- 
man beings, works best against chewing 
bugs and sucking insects such as aphids 
(plant lice), leafhoppers, Mexican bean 
beetles, and the pestiferous mealy bug. 
These sucking bugs have mouths which 
enable them to puncture the surface of 
leaves and to draw the life out of plants 
and flowers. Spraying with poison has lit- 
tle effect: the mouth-parts pierce beneath 
the surface film of poison to partake with- 
out danger of the plant juices below. 
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With dithane, it is another story. Suck- 
ing insects will die in hordes from the di- 
thane in the juice streams of plants. It 
will only be necessary to impregnate the 
soil with dithane at planting time, or to 
spray the absorbent young leaves of grow- 
ing plants. 

DDT: For the military anti-typhus 
chemical DDT, experts predicted possible 
postwar uses in agriculture: DDT destroys 
cabbage worms, but it has little effect on 
aphids and none at all on the Mexican 
bean beetle. As a household spray against 
flies, its “killing quotient” is hig but its 
“knockdown qualities” slow. For success- 
ful insecticide spray a rapid knockdown 
is required. 


Test for Night Eyes 


Most of our great sea battles in the 
Pacific have been fought at night, and the 
task of selecting seamen with accurate 
night vision is a critical Navy personnel 
problem. The Navy has tried various 
tests to check fitness for duty as night 


— 


Pests like the coddling moth and Mexican bean beetle (with larva)... 





. the cockroach and squash bug surrender to deadly dithane 





, These are just snap- 

shots of Grace Margaret, 
but each picture is a 
treasure and if we could 
see daddy’s face when he 
receives them we would 
see the same sparkle in 
his eyes... Keep vital film 
for just these occasions 
and make each picture a 
“Good Picture.” 
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fliers and night lookouts, but none has 
been sufficiently reliable. But from the 
American Optical Co., with Navy ap- 
proval, there came last week the an- 
nouncement of a new instrument, capable 
of accurately detecting “cat’s eye” vision. 

The device, called the Adaptometer, 
tests night vision in a few minutes. Be- 
fore the applicant enters the dark room, 
he accustoms his eyes to darkness by 
wearing for 25 minutes in normal light 
the Navy’s special “dark-adaptation” gog- 
gles fitted with red lenses, Then he is 
seated before a small portable instrument: 
a lumivous dial of radioactive material 
tucked in between two glass disks. 

Very faintly silhouetted against the 
dial is a red letter T. Its glow is infinitesi- 
mal, but even this faint illumination is 
visible to the dark-adapted normal eye. 
As the dial is rotated, the successful appli- 
cant can name the position of the letter T. 

Approximately 6 per cent of the Amer- 
ican population have poor night vision. 
Only 2 per cent of these have the defect 
because of a deficiency of vitamin A and 
thus can be helped by a corrective diet. 
For the rest, there is no specific treatment. 


MUSIC 


Composers’ Goal 


In passionate bursts of Russian, French, 
and English, Serge Koussevitzky is one 
of the great enthusiasts for American 
music. It isn’t all talk. In his twenty 
years as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, he has not only championed Amer- 
ican compositions but played them and 
—unlike some conductors who think once 
is enough—played them again and again. 
He has conducted 123 works by 44 Amer- 
ican composers, and 53 of these _per- 
formances were world premiéres. 

“To find and understand great music,” 
says the dynamic little conductor, “one 
must hear it.” ‘ 

Last week American composers said a 
formal thank-you to Koussevitzky at a 
testimonial dinner in New York, which 
also celebrated his twentieth anniversary 
with the Boston Symphony. ‘The sponsor- 
ing committeemen—among them Aaron 
Copland, Roy Harris, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Sam Barber, William Schuman, and 
Leonard Bernstein*—all know what a 
tremendous boost a, performance by 
“Koussie” can bring. 


Volga Boatman: The fight to give 
modern music a hearing is not a new one 
for Koussevitzky. Back in his native Rus- 
sia, Sergei Alexandrovitch pioneered in 
introducing the works of Scriabin, Stra- 
vinsky, and Prokofieff. He had aban- 
doned his career as a bull-fiddle virtuoso 


*Bernstein, 25-year-old composer, conductor, end 
ianist (Nevence April 10), last week won the 
bon award of the Music Critics Circle of New 
r his “Jeremiah” symphony No. 1, voted the 
phonic work by an American composer duf 
past year. mia 














“Koussie” took a bow after twenty years 


(although he was the world’s finest) to 
tour Russia with a symphony orchestra. 
To bring all the music to all the people, 
he chartered .a side-wheeler and took his 
85 musicians up and down the Volga to 
remote towns which had never heard an 
orchestra before. And through his own 
publishing firm, he brought out con- 
troversial works such as_ Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka.” (From Russia last fort- 
night the conductor learned of the death 
of his brother Nicholas. Their sister Anna 
wrote that he “perished in Leningrad in 
=) at the hands of the Fascist butch- 
ers, 

When Koussevitzky came to this coun- 
try in 1924 to become conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, he asked the names of 

erica’s coming composers before he 
had even stepped off the boat. The Ed- 
ward MacDowells and George Chadwicks 
Were too imitative, they did not have 

e aroma, the flavor of America,” 
lamented the maestro. Nevertheless he 
programmed their works and jolted con- 
servative Boston with modernism sand- 
Wiched between exquisite readings of 
the classics. There were disconcerted 


urries on Beacon Street, but Boston kept 
coming, 


Americana: Real American symphonic 
creation began with Copland, says Kous- 
ky; “In heem you feel de soil of 
America.” Harris, Walter Piston, and 
Roger Sessions form the second genera- 
of composers. The third, younger 


Incentive is the 





Kellal-lakoyan lahYZclatiteya 


Why do men work day and night for 


months or years to invent something new and better? 


Usually, it’s because they see a chance to make some 
money ... by producing something which people need. 
The hope of reward or profit is a powerful stimulus. 


The American system of free enterprise assures the 
incentives that encourage progress . . . that create new 
industries, new jobs and prosperity for all. 


BALL AND.ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


GIF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. PA. 
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up, he says, includes Schuman, Nico- 
Berezowsky, and David Diamond. 

“Koussie” has helped these men fi- 
nancially as well as artistically through 
the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, or- 
ganized in memory of his wife Nathalie 
after her death in 1942. His earlier ef- 
forts culminated in the founding of 
the Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., in 1938. Here the maestro 
and members of the Boston Symphony 
taught the musician and the greenhorn, 
and staged festivals rivaling those of 
Salzburg and Bayreuth. (The festivals 
were suspended for the duration after 
the summer of 1942.) 

Koussevitzky, 70 next July, is probably 
better equipped to sell the American 
composer to the American public than 
any other musician in the country. He 
has the prestige and the money to back 
his dark horses, and in the Boston Sym- 
phony he has one of the finest orchestras 
in the world to present their music. 

In the two decades that he has been 


in Boston, he has avoided tours de force © 


or flashy showmanship 4 la Stokowski to 
put across a new composition. To the 
composer he has become a goal. Aaron 
Copland remarked at the dinner last 
week: “Just the way every 10-year-old 
boy used to dream of being President, 


now every -20-year-old composer dreams __ 


of being played by Koussevitzky.” 
Record Week 


DoHNANYI: QUINTET IN C MINOR FOR 
PIANO AND Strincs. Edward Kilenyi and 
the Roth String Quartet. Columbia. Four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50. A first 
recording of “Brahms’s Second Piano 

intet”—so called because of unmistak- 
able Brahmsian influence throughout. 


Burt Ives. Guitar accompaniment. 
Asch. Three 10-inch records in album, 
$2.75. For balladeer and minstrel fans, 
here is “The Wayfaring Stranger” in 
eight selections, including “The Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” “Black Is the Color,” and 
“Buckeye Jim.” 


Bases OF THE Zoo. Richard Dyer- 
Bennet with orchestral accompaniment. 
Russian War Relief. Two 10-inch records 
in album, $2. A child’s adventure in zoo- 
land, with verses by the Soviet poet Sam- 
uel Marshak set to Sam Morgenstern’s 
music. Eloquertly sung, this album was 
made for Russian relief 


GLENN MILLER. Victor. Four 10-inch 
records in album, $2.50. A reissue of such 
Miller musts as “Tuxedo Junction,” “In 
the Mood,” “Moonlight Serenade,” and 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 


Gmu Crazy. Mickey Rooney and Judy 
Garland with Georgie Stoll and his or- 
chestra. Decca. Three 10-inch records in 
album, $2.75. The Rooney-Garland com- 
bo romp their way through the Gershwin 
tunes used in M-G-M’s “Girl Crazy.” In- 
cludes “Embraceable You” and “I Got 
Rhythm.” 


ART 


The Epstein Touch 
Sally Ryan resembles her ——. 


the late traction magnate, Thomas For- 
tune Ryan. She also inherited his taste 
for sculpture. He collected Rodin, the 
great French sculptor of his day, and she 
collects Epstein, the great American-born 
British sculpter of our day. But the 27- 
year-old granddaughter has gone a step 
farther. She is a gifted sculptor herself, 
with a reputation which has risen rapidly 
since she first exhibited in New York 
seven years ago. And last week she 
opened her’ second New York one-man 
show at the Wildenstein Galleries. 

Miss Ryan’s portraits, which include an 
intense little study of Epstein himself, re- 
veal a great debt to the vigorous, impres- 
sionistic style of her favorite artist. (A 
British art critic once called her “The Girl 
With the Epstein Touch.”) But Miss 





Ryan’s latest work—including a slinky full- 











length bronze of the designer, Valentina 
—also show that her undoubted talents 
are beginning to strike out on their own. 

Miss Ryan began sculpting at 15 in 
Miss Edgar and Miss Cramp’s exclusive 
school in Montreal. After graduating thir- 
teenth in a class of thirteen, she set sail 
for London where she promptly looked up 
Epstein. He said: “Don’t study. Get a 
room anywhere and work.” She pro- 
ceeded to Paris and worked in the studio 
of the sculptor Jearr Camus. 

After several months in Paris and the 
winning of an honorable mention in the 
spring salon, Miss Ryan returned to Lag- 
don for the next six years. There she be- 
came a friend of Epstein’s. She says: 
“He’s a very inspiring man because there’s 
nothing for him but sculpture.” 


Epstein With Gardenia 


Jacob Epstein himself opened a show 
last week at the Leicester Galleries in 
London. For Epstein it was sensational 








Sally Ryan, sculptor 











Sally Ryan had a slinky Valentina and an intense Epstein in her 
New York show as Epstein opened his own exhibit in London 











@ IT DOESN’T MATTER NOW whether clouds hide 
the sun, or whether evening shadows fall on the 
baseball diamond. If the fans in the grandstand see 
the game so can the modern television camera. 

That was not always so; the pre-war television 
“eye” needed as much sunshine as it could get to 
illuminate the scene. The same was true of football— 
final quarters were occasionally “washed out” on 
the television screen. 

But thanks to research, conducted at the RCA Lab- 
oratories, a new super-sensitive television- camera, 
rivaling the human eye in its ability to see under 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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conditions of poor light is in prospect for the post- 
war world. Then, by television you will see every 
last-minute play of the ball game as clearly as if you 
were in the stands. Entertainment, sports, news 
events will pass before your eyes with every detail, 
every shadow faithfully reproduced. 

Today, RCA’s research facilities are devoted to 
providing the fighting forces of the United Nations 
with the best radio and electronic equipment avail- 
able. Tomorrow, these same skills will continue to 
serve America in developing and creating new 
and finer peacegime products. 


RCA 
leads the way in 
sadio—television— 
JERSEY electronics 














WHEN YOU HAVE 
to se SURE of resuLts 


... You must use methods and ma- 
terial you can trust! You must dust- 
proof and harden concrete floors. 
You have to be SURE of results. 
That’s the time to specify LAPID- 
OLITH Liquid. LAPIDOLITH 
Liquid requires no special skill in 
application. Production need not be 
stopped during treatment. And you 
can count on a hard wear-resisting 
surface that won’t dust. Send for 
your copy of “Concrete and Lapid- 
olith Liquid.” Write Dept. NW-6 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


For SURE results in hardening ond dust 


proofing concrete floors count on 


SONNEBORN'S 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 











affects many children 
when traveling. Fer 
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because it contained nothing sensational. 
“Epstein calls truce,” said The Daily 


' Telegraph. There are no mammoth, primi- 


tive, biblical nudes to shock the shock- 
able (NEwsweEeEk, Oct. 19, 1942). In- 
stead, the atmosphere is lyrical, spring- 
like, and peaceful. The central spot is 
held by a near-nude “Gardenia Girl,” 
standing with feet outspread and gar- 
denia blossoms at her finger tips. Other 
works are straight portraits, little girls 
with tousled locks and wide-eyed girls 
with streaming hair. 





FOURTH ESTATE 
In and Out of. Nesddecn 


Notes on an ebullient pair of foreign 
correspondents: 


Moatsy: New York Herald Tribune 
readers got a provocative inside glimpse 
of France last week. Across the Pyrenees 
by foot from Spain Alice-Leone ‘Moats, 
Mexican-born, 34-year-old American so- 
cialite, newspaperwoman, magazine 
writer, and author, smuggled herself into 
France for a three weeks’ look-see. Multi- 
lingual, and plumpishly pretty, “Moatsy” 
passed herself off as a Frenchwoman, 
charmed her way as far as Paris (for five 
days), and returned via the Pyrenees. 
Last week, from Lisbon, she cabled what 
she had found. 

@ Invasion was the chief conversation 
topic. Nazis and their collaborators ap- 
peared either worried or skeptical but 
talked of little else. 

@ Nazis-and collaborationists alike wish- 
fully counted on a compromise peace 
rather than unconditional surrender. This 





Associated Press 
Free: Naval Correspondent (NC) Allen, 
wearing the Allen-designed uniform 
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Miss Moats charmed her way to Paris 


attitude, Miss Moats wrote, was best re- 
flected at a dinner for twenty which she 
attended (presumably in Vichy or Paris). 

At the affair, a well-known French poli- 
tician who spends much time in Germany 
termed unconditional surrender a fine but 
impracticable phrase. “When [France's] 
moment comes,” Miss Moats quoted him, 
“, . . Pétain will hand over the govem- 
ment to someone else and a compromise 
will be reached.” 

Then the politician ga that (1) 
the Allies broadcast an offer of peace if 
the Germans evacuate their conquests, 0, 
(2) the Germans broadcast the reverse- 
an offer to quit occupied lands if the Al- 
lies make peace. Neither side could afford 
to say no, he argued, picturing these con- 
sequences: For the Germans, collapse of 
every collaborationist government 
Hitler himself; for the Allies, Hitler’ 
Europe united against them in hatred for 
prolonging the bloodshed. 

A German diplomat disagreed. Berlin, 
he said, could not afford such a proposal 
because it would be a confession of weak- 
ness. “We have to wait until after the Al 
lied landing. We count on being able to 
slow up the Allied advance.” 

To skeptics, Miss Moats’s dispatch pto- 
voked this question: Had she been 4- 
lowed an “undetected” visit to harshly 

oliced France so the Germans 
oat some slick propaganda for a neg? 
tiated peace? 


Allen: Down the gangplank of the 
Axis prisoner exchange ship Gradisca 0 
Barcelona last week walked Larry Alles, 
the Associated Press’s 35-year-old, blond, 
and bubbling Pulitzer prizewinner 
coverage of the British Mediterranea 
Fleet in 1941 (as the first 
attached to the Fleet, he wore a unifom 
designed by Larry Allen). 
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Allen, one of 900 British and American 
prisoners swapped to the Gripsholm for 
700 Germans, reiterated previously pub- 
lished stories of two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to escape after his capture at To- 
bruk in September 1942. (At that time, 
Allen brashly tried to get an interview 
with Marshal Rommel). 

The first escape attempt ended when 
machine guns mowed down a Briton go- 
ing through the wire of an Italian prison 
camp just ahead of Allen; the second in 
his betrayal by an Italian and recapture 
30 miles from the Swiss border after he 
had leaped from a prison train in the 
Alps. 
In his first dispatch in twenty months, 
Allen reported: “From the Polish Corri- 
dor to Marseille I didn’t see a single 
railroad station destroyed or even serious- 
ly damaged.” (Soberly the AP toned 
down this train’s-eye view by noting that 
Allen’s route went through areas where 
bombing was less severe.) 





Censorship Relaxed 


The Australian press and Australia’s 
censor settled their bitter row over po- 
litical censorship last week. 

The issue had come to a head in April 
when leading Australian dailies obtained 
a court restrainer against their seizure by 
Minister of Information Arthur A. Cal- 
well for defiantly printing citations of his 
alleged political censorship (NEWSWEEK, 
May 1). 

Last week the government, after con- 
sultation with the publishers, issued a 
new regulation. It declared: (1) Censor- 
ship shall be imposed exclusively for rea- 
sons of military security and (2) it shall 
not be imposed for morale reasons, on 
strike stories, on editorial comment how- 
ever strong, or for exaggerations or in- 
accuracies. The press breathed easier. 


Censorship ‘Explained’ 


One of the hottest censorship contro- 
versies of this war was still a standoff 
last week. Cleared on May 20 by Allied 
Forces Headquarters in the Mediter- 
ranean was an Associated Press. dispatch 
filed at Bari, Italy, 21 days before. The 
story was Joseph Morton’s exclusive in- 
terview with Marshal Tito of the Yugo- 
slav Partisans (see page 42). Its delay 
had led Kent Cooper, the AP’s executive 
director, to complain of “political censor- 
ship” to the Allied commander in the 
Mediterranean, Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson, and to Washington and London 

Newsweek, May 22). 

_Close behind the long-awaited inter- 
view came a statement from Allied head- 
quarters in Naples. It disclosed that along 
with Morton’s story when it reached the 
Censors came a note stipulating: “Tito 

_ answered questions with the understand- 
ing that his views would not be sent at 
all if they were deleted or altered by the 





















tained “specific mention of ship locations 
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censorship.” Since the story con-. 
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PIN-UP 


A new type 
of news-gathering 


makes the 
Oregon Journal’s 
Wartime Living 


Page unique?! 


@ THE WAR brought -to 
Portland more than just new 
industries, new people and 
increased payrolls ; it brought 
more than the normal prob- 
lems of rationing and curtail- 
‘ments, of freezes and salvage 
drives. War-swollen Portland 
was definitely a “problem area.” 


Existing government agencies were 
expanding; new government agencies 
popping up and mushrooming from 
office building to office building. 

Even astute businessmen were con- 
fused about what they could or could 
not do; where they could go to find 
out. Ordinary folk were bewildered. 

Here was a real job for a news- 
paper ...a job covering war news as 
it affected Portland civilians. And so, 
The Journal’s WARTIME LIVING 
NEWS page was born . . . a feature as 
unique as the conditions that brought 
it into being. 

The Journal’s WARTIME LIVING 
NEWS department is manned by a 
special staff that has had to inform 
itself on problems of business, of in- 
dustry, of consumers ; everything from 
food to hardware—from wearing ap- 
parel to the feeding of livestock and 
poultry—the operation of railroads 
and motor truck lines, stages, city 
buses and private passenger cars. 

It covers the news and information 
emanating from all government 
agencies including the 23 new war 
agencies that moved into Portland 
to handle this city’s extraordinary 
wartime living problems. 

Today, merchants phone this group 
of news specialists for information 


Portland, Oregon 


’s Favorite 


§ 











to help them plan their future busi- 
ness. Farmers write in, dairymen 
phone, storekeepers and consumers 
consult the staff daily . . . because they 
know that The Journal’s WARTIME 
LIVING NEWS service is not only 
alert to current regulations regarding 
wartime living, but has frequently 
anticipated future changes. 


The WARTIME LIVING NEWS 
department in the brief two years of its 
existence has become Portland's outstand- 
ing authority on oll phases of wartime 
living for civilians. It symbolizes the spirit 
of enterprise and service that exists on 
The Journal. It is an example of how a 
good newspeper fits into the American 
way of life. And The Journal is a good 
newspaper ...a warm friendly paper... 
@ paper made up of men and women with 
ideas and enterprise, whose primary aim 
is to make each day's paper the best they 
know how ... and next day make a paper 
that will be even better. 

That's why the people of the commun- 
ity prefer it—ond they do! The Journal 
ig read hy more people in the Portland 
Area than any other newspaper 


ooclf you lived in Portland yeu'd reed 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
Member: Metrepelitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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and other military information of value 
to the enemy,” the statement declared, 
the censors decided to make deletions 
and get Tito’s approval. “Due to the ab- 
sence of direct communications with 
Tito’s headquarters, it was necessary to 
arrange communications through a per- 
sonal intermediary. The consent of Mar- 
shal Tito was not received until 10:09 
p.m. May 19... As previously stated and 
hereby reaffirmed [censorship policy] is 
to release the fullest and earliest news... 
where such release will not impair opera- 
tions or risk the lives of Allied troops.” 

Though it appeared at first glance that 
Cooper had put AP out on a limb, he 
- himself was not ‘convinced. On Monday 
he pointed out that the- AP chief in the 
Mediterranean theater, the able veteran 
Edward Kennedy, had assured him no 
military security was involved. “At no 
time” was AP told otherwise by the mili- 
tary, although the authorities “had every 
opportunity to say so in order to allay 
our suspicion”; indeed, Kennedy’s mes- 
sage itself was passed by censors. “Since 
then,” said Cooper, “censorship has given 
numerous other reasons, sometimes con- 
tradictory, which in my opinion only 
serve to prove bad faith.” 


Aesop 


In peaceful Brook, Ind., near his native 
Kentland, 78-year-old George Ade, news- 
paperman, author, and humorist, creator 
of the unique “Fables in Slang,” play- 
wright, farmer, and Purdue University’s 
most revered son, died of a heart attack 
after nearly a year’s illness. 

Before he was 85, George Ade had 
made a Fortune and Won Fame with 
Capitalized Slang. After his Graduation 
from Purdue—whose Ross-Ade Stadium 
already memorializes him—he quit a $6- 
a-week newspaper job in Indiana to sell 
patent medicine and later to go to Chi- 
cago with John T. McCutcheon, his 
friend, and The Chicago Tribune’s noted 
Cartoonist. As a Cub on the old Chicago 
Record, Ade got the Break that usually 
comes only in Fiction—a Chance to cover 
the Explosion of the Lake Steamer Tioga. 
His Story doubled his $15-a-week Salary. 

“Fables in Slang” evolved a few years 
later from Ade’s Chicago World’s Fair 
Column, “All Roads Lead to the World’s 
Fair.” After the fair closed, he changed 
the column to “Stories of the Street and 
Town,” which introduced the slangy, 
wisecracking Chicagoans, Artie, Pinkie 
Marsh, and Doc Horne, all mouthing the 
Vernacular of the Day. Then Ade bor- 


_ rowed Aesop’s story Form and German 


Ideas of Capitalization. His Fables were 
best known for their pungent Morals at 
the end. Example: “Early to Bed and 

~ Early to Rise and You Will Meet Very 
Few Important People.” 

Ade’s first Broadway hit, “The Sultan 
of Sulu” will always be memorable for its 
Contribution to the Idiom of “the cold 
gray dawn of the morning after.” His other 


Successes included “Peggy From Paris,” : 
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“The Sho-Gun,” “The Fair Co-ed,” 
and “The County Chairman” for the 
Stage; “Our Leading Citizen,” “Back 
Home and Broke,” and “Woman Proof” 
for the Movies. - 


Assignment: Invasion 


Correspondents overran the Savoy on 
the Strand. They spilled into the neigh- 
boring Waldorf on Aldwych Crescent 
and the hotels of Piccadilly Circus. They 
combed American war offices about Gros- 
venor Square for secondary news. In- 
deed, was there any other kind of news, 
measured against the invasion they waited 
impatiently to cover? They talked inva- 
sion, thought invasion, slept invasion. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, militar- 
ily precise plans were complete to han- 
dle an expected flow of 500,000 words 
daily (four times normal press flow) to 
America from London and _ invasion 
beachheads on the Continent. The prep- 
aration represented ‘a year’s effort by 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Jefferson Davis; an 
American correspondents’ committee head- 
ed by Robert Bunnelle, chief of the Asso- 
ciated Press’s London bureau; the OWI, 
nd cooperating British officials. American 
correspondents gave Davis a vote of 
thanks for facilitating plans they believe 
will give their countrymen the swiftest, 
most complete coverage on the biggest 
story of their day. Here was the setup: 


Manpower: Of approximately 400 
newspapermen in the elite invasion line- 
up, 237 were Americans (214 writers, 23 
photographers) and 91 were British (64 
writers, 27 photographers). Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Fighting France, Russia, China, 
and other Allied nations accounted for 
the rest. The press associations topped 
the American contingent with 72 ac- 
credited to military operations, news- 
papers were second with 56, Army pub- 
lications third with 37, magazines and 
radio next with 84 and 19 respectively, 
and the rest scattered. Besides - these, 
scores more of deskmen in London will 
handle invasion news. The AP, for in- 
stance, listed an American staff of 39 in 
London; the United Press, 37; the Inter- 
national News Service 30, and 80 more_ 
Americans were reported en route. 

Of the picked invasion corps about 
half (169), will be at the map-draped 
press rooms of General Eisenhower's 
headquarters. The rest will be posted 
with the ground troops, naval forces, and 
airmen. To American ground forces, 55 
correspondents have been assigned—44 
Americans, 6 British, 2 from the Empire, 
1 from Canada and 2 from other Allied 
Countries. With British infantrymen will 

60 reporters—46 British, 6 Americans, 
4 from the Empire, 2 from Canada, and 
2 from other Allies. 


Communications: Every means will 


he used. Couriers, planes, ships, field 


radio, and even homing pigeons will 
Siphon front-line copy (which will be 












Revolution 
in Office 


Procedure... 


THE EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Based upon electronic principles first revealed by the discovery of the 
“Edison Effect,”* the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is a product 
of wartime research which promises to revolutionize peacetime pro- 
cedure in many a business office. 

For this electronic instrument for “one-person” dictation is more 
than a time saver and action speeder for executives and their secre- 
taries. It is also an on-the-spot reporter of important interviews and 
conversations—infallible preventer of mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. It records what is said, when it is said, as it is said, and saves it 
for future reference. 

Although under present conditions production is necessarily lim- 
ited, some Edison Electronic VOICEWRITERS are even now being made 
available, with War Production Board approval, for commercial use. 

Ask an Ediphone representative to give you ‘all the facts about 
the new Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now—and tell you how he 
can take care of your immediate needs for man-and-woman-hour 
saving Ediphone equipment. For convenience, use coupon below. 


* Discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and 
streamline business operation. 


Name 





Address 








Company 
*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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‘Acme 
Ski Time: Two good-looking girls in bathing suits, water skis, Florida, and a 
photographer—and you have the above picture. The villow-fighting mermaids are 
Sylvia and Barbara Chambliss of Cypress Gardens. 





pooled at first) into London for trans- 
mission by cable and wireless. General 
Eisenhower himself will broadcast the 
first invasion flash. Daily thereafter, two 
communiqués will come from headquar- 
ters, one at 11 a.m. and the other at 
11:30 p.m. London time (5 a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. EWT). This represented a 
compromise on deadline problems of 
American and British morning papers. 
(The timing was not too good for papers 
in the Eastern United States: commv-:i- 
qués would hit very late editions.) 


Censorship: Censors will operate both 
in the field and in London. At first, 
censorship will be close, but as the bat- 
tle progresses it will be relaxed. Ameri- 
can and British officials have arranged 
for swift clearance of copy through a joint 
office to avoid duplicate handling. 


At Home: Press associations and news- 
papers in the States last week maintained 
"round the clock watches for the flash. 


Staffmen were on call. Press crews were . 


kept on hand until dawn for morning pa- 
pers; late in the evening for afternooners. 
All knew the radio would be first with the 
initial flash, but traditional newspaper 
rivalry will be keen. 

An instance last week: With much ad- 
vance hoop-la, the UP demonstrated its 
new leased transatlantic wireless and ra- 
dio-teletype hookup by transmitting a 
story from London directly into its clients’ 
offices. No human hand touched the story 
after it left London, the UP boasted. In a 
full-page ad in Editor and Publisher, the 
AP sniffed, in effect: old stuff. For nine 
years, the AP pointed out, it has had a 
direct cable facility by which the London 
bureau can send directly to members as 
readily as the New York bureau can. 











‘SPORTS 


Beisboleros 

It was a good-neighborly and fitting 
gesture that led Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace to invite Pitcher Alejandro Car- 
rasquel of the Washington Nationals into 
his Griffith Stadium box on opening day. 
For this year, thanks to United States 
manpower troubles, there are more Latin 
Americans in the major leagues than ever 
before. In addition, enough Latin Ameri- 
cans have been in and out of the Na- 
tional and American leagues this season 
to fill a major-club roster; many are cur- 
rently in the minors to learn English and 
big-league ball. 

The Iowan and the Venezuelan 
chatted briefly in Spanish, and when 
Wallace threw out the first ball of the 
season he aimed it at Carrasquel, who 
caught it. The largest group of Latin 
Americans with a major-league club— 
seven as of last week—was overjoyed at 
the honor, 

One result ef baseball’s Latin trend is 
that not only Cuba but Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, and Puerto Rico are asking for more 
beisbol news, particularly of local heroes, 
than ever before. A fortnight ago, the 
Havana Diario de la Marina headlined on 
the sports page: “Tres Tubeyes Batéo 
Gilberto Torres Contra Los ‘Atléticos’.” 
Torres is the bids, sae third baseman, 
and he got three two-base hits against the 
Philadelphia Athletics. 





Latins in Washington: It is not 
chance that Washington owns the bulk 
of the players from south of the border. 
Owner Clark Griffith, as manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds in 1910, introduced the 


first Latin to the majors. He had heard 
his business manager Frank Van Croft 
rave about Rafael Almeida of Cuba. 
Griffith promised to try Almeida. — 
Almeida, who bowed like a bullfighter 
at the fans when he made a hit, brought 
along an interpreter. After watching the 
two Cubans on the field, Griffith re- 
marked: “I like his interpreter better.” 
Almeida was signed, but the interpreter 
—Armando Marsans—later became one of 
the best Cuban players in the big time. 
For the past ten years, Joe Cambria, 
an ex-laundryman who turned baseball 
scout, has been combing the Pan Ameri- 
can canebrakes for Washington. Although 


his Spanish reputedly is limited to “Firme_. 


Aqui’—“Sign here”—Papa Joe has been 
the most successful of talent seekers. For 
example, Pitcher Carrasquel is a right- 
hander who won 11 and lost 7 for Wash- 
ington last year. Torres, at third base, has 
been hitting above .300. Roberto Ortiz 
of Cuba is the right fielder; he hit three 
homers in a week a fortnight ago. Fermin 
Guérra, catcher, is batting close to .300; 
a Guerra home run May 15 won a 
game from Cleveland 4-3. These stars 
plus reinforcements—Pitcher Santiago UIl- 
rich, Catcher Rogelio Valdez, and infield- 
er Luis Suarez, all from Cuba—might well 
make a pennant difference in a tight war- 
time American League race. Last week, 
Cambria was on his way back from Mex- 
ico with two more Latins:- Pitcher Al- 
berto Leal and Outfielder Epitacio Torres. 
At Cincinnati, Tomas de la Cryz, Ha- 
vana-born right-handed pitcher, helped 
his fellow Reds in spring training by 
teaching them the rumba and conga. He 
won his first major-league game April 
20 by holding the Chicago Cubs to five 
hits. Another Red, Jesis Manuel Ramos 
of Venezuela, debuted May 7 by getting 
three of the six hits allowed by Max 
Lanier of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


Elsewhere in the majors, Roberto Esta-: 
lella (Cuba) is hitting .290 for the Phil-: 


adelphia Athletics and Napoleén Reyes 
(Cuba): is a New York Giant infielder. 
Luis Olmo (Puerto Rico) is a Brooklyn 
Dodger outfielder who says of his boss, 
Lippy Leo Durocher: “He is too dynamic 
for my people. He would frighten them 
to death.” 

But the most distinguished big-leege 
Latins are not players but the best 
coaches in the business: Adolfo Luque, 
53, and Miguel Gonz4lez, 51. Both Cu- 
bans, they once formed a battery—Luque 
(P.), Gonzalez (C.). They are now rival 
coaches—Luque with the Giants and Gon- 

*zalez with the Cardinals. 

Gonzalez has more color than any 
other Latin American in baseball. As @ 
Cardinal player, back in 1917, he stole 


home on Grover Cleveland Alexander. 


Manager Miller Huggins said: “You stole 
without my signal. You’ve ge plenty of 
ts.” Gonzalez replied: “I got plenty 


ig lead.” In 1920, when he was scout- — 


ing a prospect for the Giants, he wired 


Manager John McGraw baseball’s classic 


bromide: “Good field, no hit. Mike.” 
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“THEATER 


Expensive Nightmare 


Richard Kollmar’s “Dream With Music” 
is only a turkey in a gilded cage though 
a beautiful sight to see. This new musical 
fantasy was produced at a reported cost 
of $175,000—and flashes the bankroll in 
every one of its dozen-odd scenes. Per- 
haps a few extra dollars and hours spent 
on the oral departments might have 
gelled the difference between a lively 
show and a sumptuous bore. 

A trio of authors, including the colum- 
nist Dorothy Kilgallen (Mrs. Kollmar), 
started out with a better than average 
idea: A harried girl author of radio soap 
operas falls asleep and dreams she is 
Scheherazade. 

The fantasy is an ambitious attempt to 

involve the lady with Aladdin, Sinbad, 
and various Bagdadian figments of some- 
one’s hardworking imagination, but the 
going is heavy, and the Clay Warnick-Ed- 
ward Eager score, while frankly adver- 
tied as deriving from Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Wagner, Grieg, and similar masters, is 
distinguished in credits only. Vera Zorina, 
Ronald Graham, Joy Hodges, and Leon- 
ard Elliott occasionally disguise the fact 
that they have little to work with. 
( Up at the City Center the Belmont Op- 
eretta Co. has inaugurated a spring and 
summer festival of famous musical come- 
dies and operettas. Although “The New 
Moon”—the opening revival—is discour- 
agingly dated, the Sigmund Romberg 
score remains a one-man hit-parade; the 
voices (Dorothy Kirsten, Earl Wrightson, 
and John Hammill) are top-notch. 





1. the little Puerto Rican mountain 
valley where we discovered Ron Merito, 
-climatic conditions are perfect for rum 
distilling. Here, high above the blue 
Caribbean, pure air, clear water, rich soil 
and tropic sunshine impart to Ron Merito 
a “mountain flavor” all its own, For 

_better-tasting rum drinks, order Ron 
Merito today. 
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RICAN MOUNTAIN RUM 


Dreaming Zorina eyes Aladdin’s lion fnmelio is” * & White Label, 06 Proof, Wit for recon boaklot, Nationa! Sisters Prod. Gop., Dapt. NS, P. 0, Bax 12, Wall St. Sia, RL 
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To the Ice Industry, 
which is performing 
an indispensable ser- 
vice in keeping 
America's food fresh 
and wholesome, and 
thus is playing a tremen- 
dous part in winning the 
War, we extend a twenty- 
one-gun salutel ‘ 
The 6,500 ice plants in this 
country, despite serious 
shortages in labor and 
equipment, are carrying 
the heaviest loads in their 
history, and are doing it nobly and well. 
We are proud to be of all possible as- 
sistance in their efforts. 
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worked : well. 
known in the Thirty Years’ War dou- 
bled the yield of every acre. Grain 
and potatoes were found to sustain a 
nation, even in the costly pastime of 
making war. 





ee, 
The war must feed the war,” 


said Wallenstein, the Hitler of the 
Thirty Years’ War. In that ghastly 
struggle of attrition, in which Field 
Marshals Hunger and Disease were 
the only heroes, Wallenstein’s maxim 
meant that whether they were ene- 
mies or friends, the armies looted the 
countries they entered. When one 
country was eaten bare, the military 
forces went on to another. 


This has been the pattern of action 


Hitler has followed for nearly five 
years. His fear of a repetition of the 
consequences of the blockade in the 
last war has driven him to his attempt 
to create in Europe a self-sustaining 
economy. For Germany, “room to 
live”; for conquered nations, “room to 
starve—and die.” 


For a while, Hitler’s economic plans 
Technical skills un- 


Oil, which was not so important in 


the last war, was found either in its 


natural state or in synthetic produc- 
tion. One-third of the necessary oil 
came from Rumania, one-third from 
coal and one-third from Poland and 
Northern Germany. There was also a 
considerable supply in storage when 
the war began. Grain came from East- 
em Germany, from the Balkans, from 
the Ukraine and from Poland. The 
mighty and indispensable potato came 
chiefly from Eastern Germany, from 
Holland and from Poland. 


The strangulation of Germany 
through invasion will consist of turn- 


| ing its oil-grain-potato program into 


reverse. Already it is evident that Al- 
lied plans are designed with that end 
in view. In light of the location of Hit- 
ler’s supplies of oil and food, the Rus- 
sian part in the forthcoming squeeze 
threatens. Germany much more than 
does the invasion from the West. Al- 
lied success in the West will throw 
defeated armies back into the Reich; 
but defeat in the East will bring to 
Germany, along with the successful 
Russian armies, the grim horsemen of 
hunger and economic paralysis. 
Russia could afford to withhold an 
all-out drive in the North while the 
Ukraine was cleared and pressure was 


The Economics of Invasion 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





directed at the Rumanian oil supply. 
The grains come next, which means 
hitting Rumania, Hungary and Cen- 


tral Poland. The potatoes come later, 


in early fall, when, it is hoped, the 
Russians will be driving through North’ 
Poland into the flat lands of North 
Germany. Meanwhile, the partial 
sources of plunder for the Nazis in the 
West will be diminishing. 

It is significant that a partial source 
of Nazi oil, in the region east of 
Lwéw, is probably already cut off. 
Likewise, a portion of the Rumanian 
fields. But it looks as if Russian strat- 
egy seeks to take the Ploesti field with 
a minimum of preliminary destruction 
by air. The factories in Germany and 
in the occupied countries in which oil 
is made from coal have been favorite 
targets in recent precision raids. The 
oldest and largest of synthetic oil 
plants at Merseburg, the Bruex plant 
in Czecho-Slovakia and the Bohlen 
and Lutzendorf plants near Leipzig 
were all thoroughly plastered two 
weeks ago. The Nazi armies may have 
enough oil for a fierce struggle into 
late 1944; but by that time, whatever 
their morale may be, the inexorable 
drain on their resources will be evi- 
dent. 


* Theré is, of course, a further 

chapter in the economics of invasion. 
It concerns the bringing of supplies to 
the liberated populations fast enough 
and in the proper form. For when the 
Nazis leave, liberty will be about all 
that remains to them. The greatest 
need will be for grains, followed by 
the need of f for cattle. Kind 
people outside Europe have already 
stored vast quantities of soap and 
women’s stockings to send there. But 
liberated people east of the Carpa- 
thians would, no doubt, prefer oil- 
cake for their cattle to stockings for 
their women. And they need fats that 
they can eat, rather than fats in soap. 
There is evidence that there has been 
unnecessary competition among relie 
—* - a i a 
evidence that uently long-r 
needs have been met before nae 3 
ate needs, 

The recovery of Europe will be well 
under way six months after liberation. 
But in the immediate future, b 
must have priority over cake, and 
over frosting. 








Save your 
War Bonds for a 
look at what's doing — 


2 “While I was in Santiago—a city 

like Denver with a Spanish accent— 
afriend told me one reason for Chile’s pro- 
gressive spirit. As in the U.S.A., the ‘melt- 
ing pot’ idea has worked wonders here. 


trializing with a bang, 


“Combine Texas ranchlands, Colorado’s moun- 

é@ tains, California’s climate and the charm of the 
Old South,” writes a Canadian Club fan, “and you’ve 

( got Chile. And big things are happening. She’s indus- 


ao miss seeing Chile, come 
“At the statue of Bernardo O'Higgins, peacetime. Just hop a Pan American 

Chile’s George Washington, he told me Clipper and you'll be here in 3 days at 
Chileans are descendants of conquistadores, un- most from the States ... for less money 
conquered Araucanian Indians, Irish and Scotch. than you’d even guess. 


5 “And you'll be greeted by an old friend —Canadian Club. 
Why, ’way back in the cow country, a Chilean rancher offered 
me this world-esteemed whisky from a treasured bottle.” 

Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again avail- 
able there for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 

¢ Right now, the distillery is concentrating on war alcohol; 

so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. 

¢ Many fans are voluntarily “rationing themselves” by making 
two bottles go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





Change to Milder Better-Tasting Chesterfields for all 
the satisfying pleasure a good cigarette can give you 


There is no mystery why more and more smokers are changing 
to Chesterfields... for the answer is both simple and to the 
point... Right Combination -World’s Best Tobaccos...there you 
have Chesterfield’s 5-Key words for more smoking pleasure. 
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